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THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY IN LIBERAL 
EDUCATION’ 


HERBERT SANBORN 
Vanderbilt University 


The statement that our American civilization is emphatically prac- 
tical is doubtless a sort of commonplace. At any rate, it requires no 
argument for its support. To more settled peoples, indeed, if the 
truth be told, our life seems characterized rather by adventurous, 
blind experimentalism ; but we ourselves, with a satisfaction which is 
akin to snobbishness, state proudly and emphatically that we are prac- 
tical. We display, moreover, as it seems to a philosopher, a provin- 
cial contempt for theory—a contempt easily accounted for by our 
environment and our traditional orientation, demanding everywhere 
strictly “practical results”; but, in the sequel, even in the industrial 
field, we often attain results that prove strangely lacking in practi- 
cality. One is then reminded of the statement of Plato, that there is 
even a philosophy of making shoes. It is plain that in the past our 
American civilization has peculiarly demanded men of daring whose 
action has not been sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. But, 
whatever justification may be offered for our past, and with all due 
recognition of the futility of theory whenever divorced from practi- 
cal verification, it is readily evident that America is now overempha- 
sizing the “practical” in a quite narrow sense of the word. 

A chronic lack of adequate reflection has not failed to make itself 


‘A paper read at the annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology, at the University of North Carolina, April 13, 1925. 
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felt even in the field of education. In this we have measured, and are 
still measuring, I believe, far too often with an eye to quick returns. 
As Miinsterberg pointed out, we have been concerned, in America, 
rather narrowly, in whatever theorizing has been done, with means 
and immediate objectives rather than with the ends of education. 
The work of the average teacher, even in our higher institutions, 
proceeds largely on the plane of unskilled labor; while the leaders 
influential in determining educational programs have been themselves 
far too little interested in philosophy, even in its immediate and vital 
significance for their own problems. It hardly seems extravagant, 
then, to suggest that a comparative lack of consistent thought has 
characterized our educational history. From our initial attempt to 
force into universal operation in a newly settled country an imported 
system of cultural education which was perhaps not well adapted to 
a pioneer, democratic environment, we have in America swung over 
to almost the opposite extreme, and have come to aim at merely tech- 
nical training for everybody. 


AMERICAN “PRACTICAL” EDUCATION 


It is perhaps not an unfair description of the present situation to 
say that the average American college has now taken for its goal a 
program leading to the development of specialists in various fields. 
The ancient idea that men are not all alike is being reémpha- 
sized by enthusiasts with all the joy of discoverers; and surely no- 
body alive to the importance of individual differences will find fault 
with a school or college program which builds upon these for a par- 
tial solution of the general educational problem. With our present 
zeal, however, for this particular aspect of the matter, it is quite pos- 
sible that we may be out of proportion—in fact, neglecting other 
things which are at least equally important. In providing for justifi- 
able differentiation in education, we seem to be overlooking the prob- 
lem of social integration. If our thought continues on this line, we 
shall soon be, perhaps, in greater danger than we now realize of find- 
ing America shortly without institutions adequate to the development 
of the broad-minded men who are undeniably needed as leaders by the 
nation and by every social group. America will be peopled by narrow 
specialists ; there will be no one with a broad, unbiased vision for the 
general welfare. It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that 
with the future intensification of world activity, which is certain to 
occur, and with the necessary abandonment of the traditional isolation 
which has hitherto characterized our international relations, such men 
will be needed by us in all fields of life as never before. 
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Training fitting an individual to codperate well in some narrow 
field of investigation or activity is very probably not the best for de- 
veloping leadership even in the special field itself. And since stu- 
dents trained or, as often, merely half-trained for narrow specializa- 
tion, do not always remain specialists, but through the accidents of 
democracy may come to occupy positions of general leadership, the 
question regarding the nature of their education is not socially unim- 
portant. Keeping in mind the fact that not all the leaders of democ- 
racy are college-bred, one may, nevertheless, venture the suggestion 
that an alleged lack of leadership in American life—specifications of 
which might be just now embarrassing—is due in no small measure 
to a failure of our higher institutions of learning to function properly. 
In any case, it may be assumed that one of the chief aims of the Amer- 
ican college should be the development of efficient leadership, rather 
than the preparation of students for more special careers; and we 
may well inquire how the college may, then, best fulfill that function. 

From many angles severe criticism is now being directed at what is 
called the “chaotic condition” of collegiate education. Radical critics 
assert that higher institutions have been commercialized and secular- 
ized to the point of becoming socially both inefficient and even posi- 
tively dangerous. Of course, much of this criticism is due to a mis- 
understanding of the purpose of education in general and to exag- 
geration and hysteria of various kinds. There is, however, I believe, 
good reason for calling to account a curriculum which, through the 
influence of our common American obsession and under the egis of a 
so-called “system of free electives,” is in effect largely prescribing 
a course of practical, vocational work. Worse than this, it is giving 
us large numbers of students quite lacking in seriousness with respect 
to the work of the classroom. A curriculum which, under the preju- 
dice referred to, leaves philosophy and humanism at the mercy of 
merely fortuitous “election” is not free and not liberal. It does not aim 
at the pursuit of truth in its integrity. And when threatened, as it 
has been, with the disaster of unenlightened political restriction, it 
has certainly weakened its natural defense, which is based on the 
general principle of academic freedom for the pursuit and communi- 
cation of all truth. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 


At the outset of any discussion of specific educational policy stands, 
of course, the more general question of educational aim; and this it- 
self leads back eventually to some consideration of the meaning and 
value of human life, upon which there has always been disagreement 
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between the majority and the minority of men. Ultimately, all our 
social, political, scientific, and educational disputes are, I presume, 
battles of rival philosophies; and, in the midst of the discussions, sub- 
ordinate to the main issue, the formal educational process is scruti- 
nized and judged with regard to its particular adaptability for pro- 
moting the given end. Before we can determine the value of a given 
subject in the college curriculum, or even venture to say whether it 
should be in the curriculum at all, we must, therefore, endeavor to 
see the question in relation to the general problems of which it is 
a part. 

Human life has, in general, I suppose, two main aspects: man aims 
to have, and he aims to be—that is, to be himself really worth some- 
thing. Whether human freedom is a reality or not, it is in any case 
the goal of all genuinely human activity. The individual finds him- 
self in bondage of various kinds, from which he strives to free him- 
self; and among these is certainly economic dependence. The indi- 
vidual must, of course, obtain economic freedom (nobody doubts that 
education must prepare for living in this sense) ; but, on the other 
hand, the individual must achieve personality—a life of real content 
controlled by values—in order that his mere economic independence 
may become economic freedom. The economic aspect is important; 
but if we keep a sublime example like Benedict Spinoza in mind, does 
it not seem plain that economics is to-day being much overstressed? 

Only when the practical aim, in the individual and in the social 
group, ceases to be considered abstractly as an end in itself or as a 
means to mere luxury, and becomes instead the foundation of truly 
decent living, does the practical aim gain concrete significance and 
life become worth-living. When the life of a social croup is dom- 
inated by immediate objectives, and leadership therein signifies mainly 
“running with the pack,” the civilization involved has little worth, 
either to its members or to universal history. Surely one of the chief 
functions of an enlightened nation’s educational system is universal 
orientation. Without this, a state has merely the significance of a 
Pheenicia, or sinks to the plane of luxurious savagery. 


THE SPIRIT OF EDUCATION 


Doubtless all stages of education and all branches of study, when 
pursued in the light of the universal spirit indicated, are liberal. 
Geography, for instance, when so studied, frees a man from provin- 
cialism, as it did the untraveled Immanuel Kant. In the actual rou- 
tine of education, however, certain subjects tend more readily than 
others to become abstractly vocational in spirit and, when measured 
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by the utilitarian standards of the masses, to be given exaggerated 
importance. In such a way, I believe, in America to-day, the subor- 
dinate aim of education which, under the stress of practical exigency, 
might be tolerated as the immediate purpose of the elementary and 
professional schools, has come, with what may prove to be a disas- 
trous effect, to control the life and essential spirit of the American 
college. A college dominated by such an ideal will necessarily fail 
in the particular function which belongs to it—the development of 
liberal leadership. 

In Europe the attempt of education to meet the problem here sug- 
gested has resulted in a differentiation rather sharply along class 
lines; but this has doubtless resulted there less disadvantageously on 
the whole, because of the existence of racial strata, than would be 
the case in this country, where classes are still largely artificial. 
The problem of truly liberal leadership in America is, of course, com- 
plicated with moot questions of individual and racial equality or value, 
the biology of the melting pot, national aims, etc., about which at 
present little more than intelligent opinion is possible. Meanwhile, 
however, the democratic idea of an open path to collegiate education, 
free to every one, is probably justified, since the agricultural and indus- 
trial classes with us still contain descendants from the upper stratum 
of European society. The faith of democracy and of some ethnolo- 
gists in the all-creative power of education (not shared, however, by 
other nations to the same extent) may be due in part to the assump- 
tion that, in our brief past, education has been the chief factor in the 
production of the leaders who have already risen from these classes. 
It may, then, be expedient to maintain the present large number of 
colleges of liberal education. If this be done, however, it seems 
highly desirable that some of these institutions should rapidly bring 
about an organic modification of the spirit of the present college pro- 
gram. To some extent this will mean reversion to the spirit of an 
older curriculum. The revision should not mean, however, as is per- 
haps the intention in the present world-wide revival of classicism, the 
literal and unhistorical restoration of the once-abandoned curriculum 
itself. 

Whatever else such a renewal or modification may mean, it should 
in any case signify that college education shall again become liberal. 
It shall be liberal—that is, in the sense of being a process which frees 
the individual from prejudices and narrow partisanship of many 
kinds, developing in him the habit of seeing things consistently from 
more than one point of view. A college education should provide a 
youth who is fit to receive it with inspiration to match the aspiration 
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which is one of our American assets. The departmental, or com- 
partmental, organization of a college, which aims primarily to produce 
expert, fully informed physicists, chemists, athletic coaches, business 
men, etc., and tends, in effect, to reduce the “liberal-arts” college to 
a mere preparatory school for law, medicine, and other vocational 
pursuits, should give way to some sort of genuine correlation and 
organization—a synthetic program that shall unify the curriculum 
and the lives of those who pursue it. Instead of an intensive grasp 
of small portions of knowledge, in a large sense ineffective because 
lacking orientation within the whole content of education, or a mere 
training in many special methods generically alike and without philo- 
sophical verification, there should be in a college education a thorough 
and orderly assimilation of all the differentiated material set before 
students in the light of its intrinsic relationships. 


LEADERSHIP 


Education adequate to develop enlightened and self-controlled men, 
the only safe leaders now and in the times to come, will be not merely 
scientific and economic in the narrower sense, but historical, human- 
istic (in the sense in which it embraces humanized social science), 
and esthetic; and this ideal of the broadly educated leader, which 
has hovered before the vision of mankind since Plato first outlined 
it, can hardly be realized without specific and systematic considera- 
tion of the outstanding problems of philosophic thought. The cen- 
tralizing, integrating function of philosophy is implied, indeed, by any 
organic view of education. 

In so far as education for leadership is of the intellect, one can 
subscribe whole-heartedly to the opinion of Dessoir in the preface to 
his source book in the history of philosophy, where he says: “The 
capacity for independent thinking is developed best of all by the 
assimilation of material thoroughly impregnated with thought.” 
Brightman, in his recent Introduction to Philosophy, expresses a 
similar idea. “Much education,” he says, “is mere memory drill, 
which is disturbed by no breath of real thought. In the study of 
mathematics and of the sciences and of the humanities there should 
be constant challenge to thorough and precise or to broad and pro- 
found thinking. But there is no discipline that so constantly demands 
the power of thought as does philosophy. Philosophy cannot be 
learned. It must be thought out. The classics of philosophy are 
perhaps the best intellectual gymnasium in all literature. If there 
is such a thing as learning to think, philosophy is the master teacher 
of the art.” The student develops intellectual power in one way at 
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least through face-to-face contact with the intellectual leaders of all 
time; and this, in truth, was the intellectual aspect of the older, per- 
sonalistic view of education. 

In its essence this humanistic movement in modern education was 
an attempt to realize the Greek concept of the development of per- 
sonality through liberal education. It was primarily an attempt to 
return to the inspiration of Plato and Aristotle; and in the liberal 
education of Europe this view was never lost sight of. Humanism 
there has always meant, hand in hand with a thorough study of the 
ancient languages, a serious consideration of ancient philosophy, be- 
ginning even in the preparatory schools and culminating in the uni- 
versities. Moreover, European students specializing in law, medi- 
cine, etc., have regularly maintained their contact with humanism 
in this broader sense. In America, however, the defenders of human- 
ism were forced at length to defend the faith that was in them by 
appeals to narrow, practical considerations, in which the strength of 
their position never did lie. But, even in Europe, the deeper and 
broader meaning of humanism—the expression of the individual in 
the life of the past, the function of history in the life of the present— 
was not, in educational practice, clearly discerned. Kant, Schiller, 
Herbart, and others emphasized its value; but it is only through the 
recent illuminating discussions of Rickert and Croce that the nature 
of history, its intimate relationship with philosophy, and the pro- 
founder implications of humanism in education have been made fully 
manifest. 

In the period of the humanistic Renaissance the whole Occident be- 
gan to turn its gaze from the unethical passive contemplation of a 
transcendent heaven to an active investigation of the world we live 
in. The Greek spirit, held in bondage by the spirit of Orientalism 
associated with it in Scholasticism, began to free itself through a 
unification with its past, moving in its thought toward the conception 
of immanence which Hegel calls “the dominating idea of modernism.” 
Men came instinctively to believe that “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” and education became historical and personalistic in its at- 
tempt to inspire contemporary life with the free and independent 
spirit of antiquity. History was for the period no abstract mechan- 
ical chain of events, but what Dionysius of Halicarnassus had called it 
long before, “philosophy teaching by examples;”’ and education was 
conceived, in accord with the Zeitgeist, not as a science, but as an art 
whereby free personality is somehow developed through contact with 
eminent personalities. There has never been an epoch when the 
belief in eminent personality was more in evidence, and the ubiquity of 
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genius in the age itself lent color to unlimited faith in the educa- 
tional program. 

If, then and subsequently, the desired contact often failed to 
be made, because of limitations of time or of method, the waste 
and haste of luxurious living, etc., the theory itself must not be 
forced to bear the whole burden of reproach. In a very real sense it 
is still true that education is, after all, quite as much a matter of 
unconscious art and contagion from person to person as it is of me- 
chanical, measurable events. Humanism was certainly correct in its 
faith that the life of the past must be made to function continuously 
in the life of the present, and the historical method is still a vital 
necessity for genuine education even in the field of science. More- 
over, without despairing, as have some critics, of what may be ac- 
complished by education as an exact science, we may well remind 
ourselves occasionally that the science of education is still only a 
pium desiderium. 

If, in the period of humanistic education, the student frequently 
himself failed to make connection directly with the humanistic spirit, 
he did, nevertheless, often find himself in touch with persons who had 
been liberalized by that spirit, and thus indirectly he came to be influ- 
enced profoundly by it. Huxley, the scientist, recognized this aspect 
of the matter in his loyal reference to a former teacher, and so did 
Karl Pearson; but it was perhaps too intangible and imponderable to 
be taken much account of by the other protagonists of the newer edu- 
cational ideal. At bottom, however, they and their adversaries dif- 
fered only with respect to the means. They were, indeed, much 
nearer to these regarding the ends of education than the syncretistic 
tendencies of the present are to them. 


CULTURAL SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal education,” says Huxley, in a 
justly celebrated passage, “‘who has been so trained in his youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
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art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. Such a 
one, and no other, I conceive has had a liberal education; for he is, as 
completely as a man can be, in harmony with nature.’’? 


Even the most partisan advocate of the classical tradition would 
find himself in perfect accord with this formulation as the goal of 
college education; but he would dissent sharply from the suggestion 
that such personalistic education can result from a merely fragmen- 
tary view of practical science and a one-sided devotion to impersonal, 
scientific speculation, such as is given in naturalism. In much the 
same way that the sponsors of humanism held to an ideal study of 
human nature, Huxley and the other advocates of cultural scientific 
education stood for an ideal study of objective nature; and this leads, 
when thorough, to an investigation of the foundations of science, to 
the specific problems of philosophy, and, probably, back to personalism 
in the larger sense. 

It has recently been asserted that science should be humanized; and, 
if by this is meant the recognition of its function in truly human life, 
the statement is undoubtedly correct. If, however, such humaniza- 
tion be taken to signify, as it has already been interpreted, the mere 
popularization of scientific doctrine without adequate philosophical 
interpretation, then it is very doubtful whether this would be of 
advantage either to science or to society. 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


The purpose of practical science, as distinguished from the philoso- 
phy of naturalism, with which it has no necessary connection, is the 
prediction of results from given antecedents; and in this sense science 
was called by the late Borden P. Bowne “the sum of practical human 
wisdom.” Science is, in this view, not a matter of theory and inter- 
pretation, nor of truth in the ultimate sense, but only of facts and 
their laws. It is not distinguished from common sense and from 
philosophy by having a different subject matter, but only by its quan- 
titative, exact method; and the teaching of science in this sense is not 
so much a popularization of information as a training in method and 
the inculcation of an attitude of mind. Even to the non-scientific per- 
son, exactness of observation and classification, with accuracy and 
delicacy of measurement under carefully controlled conditions, is dis- 
tinctive of science; and it is, indeed, these aspects which often make 
science appear to the layman as “theoretical” and as remote from real 
life as the problems of philosophy seem to some scientists. 





*Science and Education, p. 86. 
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It is this method of quantitative, impersonal, objective, abstract 
science, now, which has come to dominate the American college to the 
practical elimination of the method which may be called here indiffer- 
ently qualitative, personal, humanistic, concrete, esthetic, or philo- 
sophical; so that current criticism of the institution often means crit- 
icism of this kind of curriculum or of its administration. Little by 
little the number of students whose education is emphatically scien- 
tific and even anti-philosophical is coming to be so large that it is per- 
tinent to inquire conce. .ng t’ 2 intellectual attitude that might re- 
sult quite naturally from such exclusiveness. Omitting, then, any 
discussion of specific types of persons and disregarding other ele- 
ments of personality—such as codperative willing and refined sym- 
pathy which might result from other factors in college life even in 
spite of the curriculum—one may endeavor to discover the general 
quality of thinking that might be fostered by scientific training within 
the limits of the present college course. 
















































SCIENCE SYNTHESIZED BY PHILOSOPHY 


The educational value of scientific study, even without the classical 
apologies of Huxley and Spencer, is surely above all doubt and is cer- 
tainly not here in question. The student who has acquired the habit 
of interrogating nature directly in order to discover the exact facts 
and to provide the foundations for accurate methodical descriptions 
and inductions does not merely sharpen his tools of observation and 
reasoning. As Fichte and Pestalozzi, with their epoch-making plans 
of object teaching, steadily insisted, he lays the firm foundations of 
true morality. What could be, moreover, of greater value than the 
habit of carefully weighing evidence, or the open-mindedness that can 
refrain from hasty decision in these days of fluent speech and easy 
conviction? Perhaps one chief difference between the attitude of 
the average layman in a democracy and that of the well-trained sci- 
entist is the latter’s confirmed habit of incredulity, or of reluctance 
to draw conclusions except on the basis of unimpeachable facts. The 
scientist deliberately fosters an attitude of skepticism or critical 
doubt that attaches to all matters for which the evidence is not in, so 
that to the layman his scruples sometimes appear insignificant, pedan- 
tic, or even trivial. The typical scientific attitude is doubtless inde- 
pendent and tolerant; and if these virtues are not always characteris- 
tic of those claiming to be the apostles of science, science itself must 
not be held responsible. Besides these obvious advantages and very 
many others, there are, however, certain by-products flowing from 
an inadequate conception of the nature and purpose of science that 
may issue into practical life with results that are socially pernicious. 
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The world of practical science is, to repeat, an abstract system of 
impersonal units; and it is this necessarily because of its purpose to 
apply mathematics to reality for the sake of prediction. No element 
in that realm does anything on its own account; its “behavior” and 
its very existence are relative to the behavior of all other elements. 
A perfect understanding of such a system, as is often said by specu- 
lators, would show us nothing except as wrapped in the embrace of 
universal law. To be sure, this ideal of sci --e or of scientific specu- 
lation is far from realization even in the .ar-advanced domain of 
physics, where we have at the best only empirical generalizations. 
In the other sciences, involving a greater complexity of problems, 
there are as yet only approximations to the results attained in phys- 
ics. Nevertheless, through a ready confusion of psychological expec- 
tation with logical necessity, or by an illogical, sentimental transfor- 
mation of empirical uniformity into metaphysical necessity, one 
might come to believe in a rigidly determined universe for persons 
as for things. : 

In the light of some such notions as these, most scientists who have 
not examined scientific method in the light of philosophy, as well as 
the philosophically illiterate in general, are strongly inclined to regard 
the terms “non-scientific” and “false” as synonymous, and to accept 
an impersonal, materialistic monism’ in place of the dualism or plu- 
ralism with which they began. This is, however, I believe, not the 
position of those familiar with philosophic literature. 

One obvious reason for the formal study of philosophy, whether in 
connection with the humanistic or with the scientific programs of 
education, is found in the fact that, in any case, philosophy of some 
kind is bound to be in the curriculum, even though not recognized as 
such. Whether one shall or shall not have a philosophy is probably 
never the question, but only whether one shall remain largely on the 
plane of abstractions or shall press on to some more concrete view of 
reality. The demand that the education of leaders shall include some 
serious consideration of philosophy—what is it, indeed, but an ex- 
pression of the liberal spirit, voiced in the ancient audiatur et altera 
pars? It is only the demand that another point of view than that 
of primitive common sense shall get at least a brief hearing with 





‘In the broader sense of materialism, which means any theory that denies the 
reality of mind. One can be a materialist, of course, without subscribing to the 
reality of brute matter, and have also a mechanical view of things without stand- 
ing on the platform of Cartesian physics. 
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those to whom the guardianship and guidance of civilization are to be 
intrusted—the demand that, as Fichte would say, not merely dogma- 
tism, but also idealism, shall be permitted to present its claims.* 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY 


The “present world-wide reaction against science,” of which local 
opposition to the teaching of evolution is apparently symptomatic, 
represents a tendency which might prove so generally harmful that 
a serious student may well query without impertinence whether it 
may not be in a measure understood by reference to an equally irre- 
sponsible attitude on the part of some amateurs in the field of science, 
to whom a little knowledge has proved to be the proverbially danger- 
ous thing. Is it not possible that too many beginners and “day labor- 
ers in the vineyard of science” have been overzealous in their endeavor 
to communicate certain speculative doctrines to the masses in the 
name of ultimate truth? And is it not possible that even a modi- 
cum of philosophical reflection would have deprived them of the dog- 
matism with which they have uttered their assertions? And when 
preachers interlard their sermons with scientific hearsay—what 
Bowne called “pulpit and magazine science”—it is doubtful whether 
the cause of religion is advanced any more than is the cause of art by 
dramas, poems, and novels built around a mere smattering of tenta- 
tive scientific theory. Neither science nor religion nor art is likely 
to be furthered by the indiscriminate use of half-understood, casually 
borrowed materials that has sometimes occurred. 

Students coming to the study of science from parents ignorant of 
science, but having pronounced religious views—a not uncommon 
phenomenon in our democracy—doubtless have a tendency to under- 
score what seem to them to be the finalities of science and, as one 
aspect of a general repudiation of their earlier environment, to mani- 
fest extraordinary antipathy to all forms of religion. They may 
tend in such cases to develop what the Freudians would call an “anti- 
religious complex.” “Rationalizing their antipathies,” they might be- 
come supercilious in their newly acquired knowledge and even intol- 
erant in their attempts at self-expression. Such an attitude could 
hardly fail to call forth from critics fanatical reaction and indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation. Occurrences like these and the indiscriminate 
identification of science with naturalism by some of those engaged 
in scientific work might easily account for whatever has occurred of 
what a recent article in The Scientific Monthly calls “a turning away 





“The Science of Knowledge”; cf. Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers, pp. 
486-496. 
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from the leadership of science.” To some people, as this author ex- 
plains, science seems to have led to spiritual bankruptcy. Of course 
nothing of the kind is really true of legitimate science. 

It seems beyond much question that a student who came into the 
frame of mind indicated here would find his capacity for citizenship, 
not to mention leadership in any field, seriously impaired. A univer- 
sal fatalism, in which ethical responsibility is reduced to mere me- 
chanical accountability, with personality a ridiculous illusion, would 
hardly seem to be the atmosphere in which to foster enthusiastic 
progress toward ideals; and, at the worst, the theory can be used, and 
indeed has been used, to excuse and explain even crime. Of course, 
if this be the only possible view of reality, it would have to be accepted 
regardless of results; but this is doubtless very far from being the 
case. A decision of the matter can be arrived at, not within science, 
but only by entering the philosophical arena. 


PHILOSOPHY THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


Without gaining from philosophy the extreme view that issues 
are all alike and none of them really worth fighting for, leaders 
of men might and ought to get normally from this mother of 
the sciences the insight that many contests really are unneces- 
sary. Some of the most bitterly fought struggles of mankind 
turn on questions that need merely to be seen synthetically and in 
perspective to be reduced to their true insignificance. At times op- 
posing attitudes represent quite permissible alternative views. Some- 
times, as when curvilinear motion is regarded under the dual aspects 
of centripetal and centrifugal force, the anthitheses are merely facts— 
convenient products of analysis—which may be seen synthetically as 
complementary and inseparable, but in isolation as false and unreal. 
Induction and deduction, analysis and synthesis, law and personal lib- 
erty, autocracy and democracy, socialism and individualism, duties 
and rights, form and content, intellect and will, theory and practice, 
“fundamentalism” and “modernism,” are some of the typical antith- 
eses. They seem, in popular thought and in purely scientific abstrac- 
tion, irreconcilable contradictions until a philosophic view realizes 
their necessary compatibility. 

Putting oneself in the place of an opponent, in the case of an indi- 
vidual or a nation, may be the result of such synthetic insight, in 
which, if we may use the language of Hegel, the falsity of antitheses 
is transcended in toleration and liberality. Possibly the political 
leaders of the future will be better equipped than those of the recent 
past in this important respect. Lincoln’s attitude toward a conquered 
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South, Bismarck’s conciliation of defeated Austria in 1866, and the 
general foreign policy of cultured Gladstone suggest great possibilities 
of political leadership. 

In any case, the science of the future will need the background indi- 
cated. And even now science seems to be moving in the direction of 
a better philosophical orientation, which will doubtless be found in a 
more complete understanding of its concept of evolution. The true 
significance of this, as Haldane has well said, is a very different one 
from what is still generally supposed.5 A science, too, thoroughly 
aware of the historical development of its concepts will hardly repeat 
the error of recent psychological speculation in its rediscovery of the 
eighteenth century. 

The meeting place of the antitheses of science and humanism lies, 
I believe, in the social sciences, which themselves seem groping for 
some point de repére from which to get their bearings. The central 
unifying element should prove to be, not an abstract, unhistorical 
sociology, granted that such a discipline may come to be of genuine 
practical value, but a social philosophy even international in scope, 
which shall rest solidly on an intimate, sympathetic appreciation of 
human life in other countries of the past and the present. This will 
involve, moreover, a thorough knowledge of the languages in which 
that life is expressed. The notion that such a widening of the horizon 
may come from a knowledge of English and English literature only 
is provincial in the extreme. In a reorganization of the curriculum 
it is even possible that some curtailment of the time and emphasis now 
given to the vernacular language and its literature may be highly 
desirable.® 


*Mechanism, Life, and Personality, p. 99ff. 


"The cryptic statement that the end and aim of education is to learn to use the 
mother tongue correctly doubtless implies more than is commonly associated with 
the doctrine; but the statement itself is probably largely responsible for a dis- 
proportionate number of English courses in the present curriculum—novel-reading 
courses, sectional and American literature courses, justifiable on the basis of 
national and sectional pride rather than on educational grounds—which flourish 
at the expense of more serious courses in science and in foreign language and lit- 
erature. Probably no other country devotes in its higher institutions an equal 
amount of time to courses of this kind. It remains, however, to be demonstrated 
that the net result has been an improved English style, a finer taste, or a wider 
outlook on life in the college graduate of to-day, as compared with the student 
of an earlier period, who had few or no special courses in college English. Per- 
haps, after all, the best way to inculcate a practical mastery of English is a plan 
resembling the method in European schools for teaching penmanship, which seems 
to be psychologically correct and which in fact results in the average European 
writing a much better hand than the American. Instead of devoting a consid- 
erable amount of time to special practice in penmanship and then permitting the 
pupil to write as he pleases in his other classes, as is regularly the case with us, 
the European system holds the pupil to strict account for his penmanship in all 
his exercises in every subject of study; his rank in penmanship thus represents his 
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Perhaps some such organic curriculum as is here merely suggested 
may come to be eventually the very heart of the liberal-arts college, 
making for the development of genuine leadership. Possibly the 
average college may come to find its true mission in a vigorous develop- 
ment of such a program, leaving largely to institutions especially 
endowed the problem of promoting intensive specialization. Even in 
these latter, however, it seems that provision should be made for 
some thorough synthetic organization of the isolated fields of re- 
search, whether of science or of humanism in the narrower senses. 
Even in the special field itself the guidance of philosophy is indispen- 
sable for the leader, if not, indeed, for every investigator. 

In an address delivered at Lehigh University in 1913, Dr. Charles 
MacFarlane, the economist, claimed that the “universities of to-day 
fail to give us young men as well equipped for straight, clear thinking 
as were turned out some fifty years ago, because of our recent over- 
accentuation on studies involving merely inductive processes of 
thought to the practical ignoring of studies affording adequate -train- 
ing in deductive thinking.” He suggested a priori that the effect of 
this neglect should be to produce men incapable, among other things, 
of an intelligent study of the larger problems of history. Two 
years later he verified his thesis satisfactorily by proving that the 
work of two prominent historians, whose familiarity with the details 
of Roman history remains unquestioned, is “vitiated by a defective 
metaphysic which prevents the author from recognizing the funda- 
mental error of his premises.” Recently, in The Scientific Monthly 
(November, 1924), Professor Oertel clearly indicates the weakness 
for actual practice of current theories of medicine that lack a proper 
philosophical background. Again, in The Yale Review for April, 
1925, President Angell calls attention to the fact that the resources of 
political philosophy have never been satisfactorily exploited in Amer- 





real ability, being a combination mark based on the reports of the various teach- 
ers. Similarly, it seems that the time devoted to special courses in English could 
be reduced in number by having teachers in other subjects assume responsibility 
for the language used by students in actual practice. Thus the work of English 
instruction would be rendered more concrete and vital than it is at present, and 
time would be saved for other work, which the student can hardly pursue without 
the aid of an instructor. So far as literature courses are concerned, it is more 
important for the student to become familiar with the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature than with those of his own section, or of his own country, in case these 
are for the most part comparatively inferior products. If he is sufficiently inter- 
ested in them, he should be able to read and appreciate them outside of the cur- 
riculum. Similar things may well be said with respect to courses in sectional or 
national history, so far as the purposes of real education are concerned. 
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ican education; he interprets, however, such exploitation nationalis- 
tically rather than humanistically. 

It is not, then, in antagonism to science or to any other subject in 
the college course, but only with a view to determining their legitimate 
functions in education and life, that philosophy insists on being an 
essential factor in the lives of all those who are to lead the social 
group. Science pursued in the liberal spirit intended by Huxley 
should, of course, always be an important element of the student’s 
education; but science needs as its complement the zxsthetic, person- 
alizing influence of humanism old and new. And these two factors, 
whether isolated or merely associated, must fail to accomplish their 
full purpose until fused in the unity of a philosophical interpretation 
which reconciles them, taking due account of them both. Only 
through some such genuine organization, it appears, may science be- 
come truly humanized and humanism be rationalized. 
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THE CHARACTER OF PLAYS PRESENTED IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 





M. A. LEIPER 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Last spring I made a very careful study of the teaching of English 
in the high schools of Kentucky. In this investigation the data, 
which were collected by means of a questionnaire containing eleven 
major and a number of minor questions, involved one hundred and 
sixty-six schools, ranging from the three largest in the state to several 
of the very small rural high schools. The findings with reference to 
the training and qualifications of the teachers of English in these 
schools were reported in the July, 1925, issue of the PEABODY JouUR- 
NAL. The present article deals, along with other discussion, with the 
character of plays presented to the public last year by the senior 
classes of these Kentucky schools. The conclusions can probably be 
generalized to apply to other states as well. 


THE USE OF PLAYS IN SCHOOLS 


In perhaps the majority of high schools throughout the country it is 
a custom for the graduating class of each year to present to the public 
one or more plays. When only one is given, it is usually presented 
during commencement week, partly to entertain and partly to raise 
funds with which to defray expenses incurred in various ways, espe- 
cially in securing a speaker for the graduating exercises. Long expe- 
rience in observing the plays presented on these occasions had given 
me the impression that they are usually of notably poor literary qual- 
ity, and that because of this fact teachers of English are losing an 
opportunity to raise the standard of appreciation, with both students 
and the general public, for productions of higher grade. To ascer- 
tain the truth in this matter, the questionnaire mentioned above asked 
for the name of the last play given by each school. Answers were 
made by one hundred and forty-four of the one hundred and sixty-six 
schools which returned the questionnaire. Below are incorporated 
the conclusions which these reports force one to reach. 
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THE DEEP-SEATED VALUE OF DRAMATICS 


The dramatic instinct is one of the most elemental in human life. Of 
the truth of this statement, the life of primitive man, as well as that of 
the child, offers abundant proof. The cave man began early to exer- 
cise this instinct in recounting to groups of his fellows adventures in 
the chase and in fighting his enemies. This produced the episode in 
monologue form. To make the recital more thrilling and to inject 
into it the element of suspense, he introduced other characters and 
dialogue. This produced plot. It is because of a love for the dra- 
matic that the barbarian bedecks his body with all kinds of fantastic 
dress and paints his skin in crude colors in preparation for some pub- 
lic performance—perhaps a war dance. Every one is familiar with 
the tendency of children to express the dramatic impulse by dressing 
up and presenting among themselves original and adapted plays. 
The boy is not contented with reading about Indians; he wants to 
go on a pretended raid against a supposed enemy. He finds reading 
about the exploits of Daniel Boone tame as compared with dressing 
up in suggestive garb and, with his playmates, presenting an episode 
in pioneer life. 

Children and adults of the older civilizations of China and Japan, 
as well as of the American Indian and the Esquimo, delight in im- 
personating their own heroes and their own life in dramatic perform- 
ances. Both pagan priest and the early Christian church took advan- 
tage of the natural love for the dramatic to instill the religious ideals 
of their orders into those whom they could reach in groups. The old 
Greek Bacchic and Orphic mysteries and the medieval mystery and 
miracle plays bear abundant evidence of the value and widespread 
use of dramatics. Even the Bible has its drama; the book of Job is 
one of the earliest plays, religious or secular, of which civilization now 
has record. Among the Greeks the drama early took its place along- 
side the epic as a popular expression of the Hellenic love of celebrat- 
ing the life of the nation and its heroes by the dramatic art, while 
among English-speaking people the greatest poet—who is possibly 
the greatest of all place and all time—brought the drama to its high- 
est degree of perfection. 


DRAMATICS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF A FORMER DAY 


Dramatics has been established more or less in the activity of Amer- 
ican public schools almost from their inception. As far back as 1798 
we find in use a little book entitled Dramatic Dialogues for Use in 
Schools, written by Charles Stearns, preceptor of the Liberal School, 
Lincoln, Mass. In the earlier days the “‘dialogues,” as most public- 
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school dramatic efforts were called, were usually rather short as com- 
pared with modern plays and very poor in literary style, yet most 
wholesome and highly moral in tone. Sometimes pantomimes, drills, 
recitations, and musical selections were introduced with the dialogues 
in these early programs. I have before me a program of the final 
exhibition (the word “commencement” was introduced at a later day) 
of a school which I attended in Arkansas in 1893. On this program 
there are sixty-two numbers, consisting of the various types of enter- 
tainment mentioned above. I remember that this performance lasted 
from about seven o’clock until past midnight—as, from the program, 
one might naturally imagine. This is a typical example of the man- 
ner in which the love for the dramatic was expressed in the public 
schools until a few decades ago, and still is in remote districts. Earlier 
in the last century school programs at the close of the year usually 
took on a more distinctly intellectual character, as is shown by another 
program which I have before me. This one has the caption, “Exhibi- 
tion of the Hookstown Select School, Tuesday, March 25, A.D. 1845, 
11 o’clock,” and the entertainment consisted of music, six orations, 
a debate, and a valedictory. 


BEGINNING OF THE MODERN USE OF DRAMATICS 


Not until lately, under the teachings of the new psychology, how- 
ever, has a really intelligent, definitely thought-out attempt been made 
to use and develop educationally the dramatic instinct of the child. 
Only recently we educators have begun to realize that in this way the 
teacher may not only lead the child to give expression to a very im- 
portant part of his nature, but also rouse in him more effectively a 
compelling interest, stir his imagination more than by other efforts, 
and quicken in him a deeper love for good literature; for all literature 
is life, and life is dramatic. A few years ago a group of dramatic 
readers—such as those of Florence Holbrook,' Mary Gardner,? Ma- 
rietta Knight,? Noyes and Ray,* and others—appeared on the market. 
At once new life was injected into this subject. About the same time 
Jane Andrews’ introduced the play element into the teaching of geog- 
raphy, and Bird and Starling* did the same thing for the teaching of 
history. Myra King’s little book,’ which opened a new field of effort 
in the correction of language errors by the use of games and plays, 





‘Dramatic Reader for Lower Grades, Florence Holbrook. American Book Co. 
*Work That is Play, Mary Gardner. Flannagan. 

‘Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades, Marietta Knight. American Book Co. 
‘Little Plays for Little People, Noyes and Ray. Ginn. 

*Geographical Plays, Jane Andrews. Ginn. 

‘Historical Plays, Bird and Starling. Macmillan. 

‘Language Games, Myra King. Educational Publishing Co. 
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was also a contribution of this period. Miss Finlay-Johnson, in her 
The Dramatic Method of Teaching,* advocated and applied the prin- 
ciple of using the dramatic method in all subjects in the public-school 
curriculum. All these expressions of the same idea had their begin- 
ning in statements made by educational leaders long before. Many 
years ago G. Stanley Hall advocated for every high school a theater 
in which pupils might develop the dramatic instinct by acting the parts 
and assuming the roles of characters of great men and women. In 
discussing the play work of the high school, Thomas, in his book on 
the teaching of English,® goes so far as to suggest that each high 
school should produce and present an original play each year. He 
tells us that this was done in each of the last five years of his service 
at the Newton, Massachusetts, High School. The school play has 
come to stay. The great need at the present is that the work shall 
yield greater returns in developing appreciation for a higher standard 
of literature and dramatic art. 


THE PLAYS ACTED LAST YEAR BY KENTUCKY 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

As I said above, information with regard to the plays presented in 
one hundred and forty-four Kentucky high schools was received in a 
questionnaire. The facts regarding the literary quality of these 
plays, which were thus brought to light, have convinced me of the 
correctness of my former belief that, on the whole, plays presented in 
public performance by high-school students are on a low literary level, 
are not properly educational, in the modern conception of dramatics, 
and in effect dissipate the opportunity to develop in the school and 
community an appreciation of high standards of dramatic art. 

In reaching decisions as to the literary merit of the different plays 
which I found mentioned, I have consulted some of the best late books 
on modern drama and the best standard plays, and the catalogs of the 
two leading companies which publish high-class plays for the use of 
schools. 

CRITERIA AND SYMBOLS USED IN JUDGING PLAYS 


The books consulted to enable me to form a critical opinion of the 
various plays used are as follows: 


1. Dickinson, Thomas H.: Playwrights of the New American Theater. Mac- 
millan, 1925. 

2. Four volumes of best plays of the years 1919-1920, 1920-1921, 1922-1923, and 
1923-1924, by Burns Mantle. 854 plays listed. Small, Maynard & Co. 


*The Dramatic Method of Teaching, Harriett Finlay-Johnson. Ginn. 


*The Teaching of English in the Secondary School, C. S. Thomas. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
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3. Leonard, S. A.: The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1921. 

. Merriott, J. W.: One-Act Plays of To-day. Small, Maynard & Co., 1924. 

. Shay and Loving: Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Appleton, 1924. 

. Lewis, B. Roland: Contemporary One-Act Plays. Scribner, 1922. 

A number of books of plays by individual authors. 

. Catalog of Samuel French, 24 West Forty-fifth Street, New York (1,540 
plays listed). 

9. Catalog of the Walter H. Baker Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston (968 plays 

listed). 


Aa oe 


22) 


The assistance of Mr. Bert A. Roller, Instructor in English in Pea- 
body College, who teaches the course in Modern Drama, was also se- 
cured in the work of evaluation. All plays rated by him as being 
high class appear in italics in the lists below. Letters in parentheses 
following the names of some of the plays indicate that such plays were 
mentioned in certain books, catalogs, and lists consulted, as follows: 


F, catalog of French; 

B, catalog of Baker; 

M, one of the four volumes of Mantle; 

D, No. 1 above, Dickinson’s volume; 

X, the seventy-six plays adjudged best by the class in Dramatics 
in the Public School, Peabody College, in the Summer Quar- 


ter, 1925,'° a class made up of competent, experienced teach- 
ers. 


— 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of times certain plays 
were used in different high schools. 


THE PLAys Most OFTEN PRESENTED BY HIGH SCHOOLS 


In List 1 below are recorded the names of all plays that were used 
two or more times—twenty in number. Of these, only three were 
rated as high class by Mr. Roller. Only one is mentioned among 
the 1,540 plays listed by French; five are found among the 968 in 
Baker’s catalog; and not one is given recognition in any of the other 
books named above. Only one of the twenty was found among the 
seventy-six best plays chosen by the class referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. A glance at the names of some of the plays in the list will 
give the reader an idea of the merit of the majority of them—for 
example, note Much Ado About Betty, Mrs. Tubbs of Shantytown, 
and The Flapper Grandmother. 


*Each of the thirty students in the class was required to read at least fifty 
plays—twenty-five short ones and twenty-five longer ones—and to choose the five 
best in each of the two groups. The seventy-six in the list, which appears at the 
oo of this article, were those that occurred oftenest in the reports of the stu- 

ents. 
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List 1 
Plays Used Two or More Times in Kentucky High Schools in 1924-1925 


1. Come Out of the Kitchen, by A. E. Thomas (7) (F) (B) 
2. The Path Across the Hill (6) 

3. An Old-Fashioned Mother (5) 

4. A Little Clodhopper (4) 

5. Out of Court (4) 

6. A Poor Married Man (3) 

7. Safety First (3) 

8. Am I Intruding? (3) 

9. Deacon Dubbs, by Walter Ben Hare (3) 

10. Mrs. Tubbs of Shantytown (2) 

11. Anne What’s-Her-Name, by Walter Ben Hare (2) (B) 
12. A Kentucky Belle (2) 

13. Lost—A Chaperon, by Bruerton and Maulsby (2) (B) 
14. The Dust of the Earth (2) 

15. All on Account of Polly (2) 

16. The Flapper Grandmother (2) 

17. The Hoodoo, by Walter Ben Hare (2) (B) 
18. Much Ado About Betty, by Walter Ben Hare (2) (B) 
19. A Road to the City (2) 

20. The Wren, by Booth Tarkington (2) 


PLAYS PRESENTED BY KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS—A COMPLETE LIST 


In List 2 will be found, arranged in alphabetical order, the names 
of all the ninety-six plays which were presented in the one hundred 
and forty-four high schools reporting. Here, as in the preceding list, 
the plays—nineteen in number—rated by Mr. Roller as of good liter- 
ary merit are printed in italics. Seventeen of the ninety-six are found 
listed among the 1,540 plays in French’s catalog, and nineteen are 
listed among the 968 in Baker’s catalog. Since four of these are dupli- 
cates, thirty-two of the plays are listed in these two catalogs. Only 
four are mentioned among the 854 plays recorded in the four volumes 
of Mantle’s collection of best plays since 1919; only two are mentioned 
by Dickinson; and not one is mentioned by any of the other books 
consulted in this study. Two plays (marked X) are found in the list 
of seventy-six best plays chosen by the Peabody College class in school 
dramatics referred to in the preceding paragraph. The thirty-two 
found in either French’s or Baker’s catalog include the eight men- 
tioned in all the other sources consulted. No reference to the other 
sixty-four plays can be found anywhere. They evidently are prod- 
ucts of the Marie Irish school of playwrights who grind out in quan- 
tity material for the yellow-backed, slapstick productions issued by 
low-grade publishers for the use of the undiscriminating. 
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List 2 


Complete List of All Plays Reported as Given in Kentucky High Schools in 


Conan rk ON 


1924-1925 


. All on Account of Polly (2) 
. At the End of the Rainbow, by James P. Webber 
. Am I Intruding? (2) 


Always in Trouble 


. Arizona Cowboy 

. Anne What’s-Her-Name, by Walter Ben Hare (2) 
. And Home Came Ted 

. Bashful Mr. Bobbs, The 

. Bobby Brewster’s Rooster 

. Between Two Lines 

. Bride and Groom 

. Charm School, The, by Alice Miller and Robert 


Milton 


. Come Out of the Kitchen, by A. E. Thomas (7) 
. Captain Miles 

. Christmas in Merrie England 

. Clarence, by Booth Tarkington 

. Contents Unknown 

. College Town, A 

. Deacon Dubbs, by Walter Ben Hare 

. Daddy, by L. H. Smith 

. Dust of the Earth, The (2) 
. Dutch Detective, The, by Walter Ben Hare 

. Dreams That Come True 

. Engaged by Wednesday, by A. G. Owen 

. Early Bird, An 

. Empty Home, The 

. Esmeralda, by Frances Hodgson Burnett and 


William Gillette 


. Forest Acres, by Fannie B. Linsky 

. Family Affair, The 

. Flapper Grandmother, The (2) 
. Face at the Window, The 

. Fanny and the Servant Problem, by Jerome K. 


Jerome 


. Green Stockings, by A. E. W. Mason 

. Golden Days, by Sidney Toller and Marion Short 

. Good Evening, Clarice, by J. C. McMullen 

. Her Christmas 

. Hoodoo, The, by Walter Ben Hare (2) 
. Haunted Gate, The 

. Held for Postage 

. Home Ties 

. Iron Hand, The 

. Judsons Entertain, The, by Edith Ellis 

. Julius Cesar, by Shakespeare 

. Kentucky Belle, A (2) 


(B) 


(M) (F) (X) 
(F) (B) 


(M) (D) (F) (B) 


(B) 
(B) 


(B) 


(F) 
(B) 


(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(B) 


(B) 


(F) 
(F) 
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. Kicked Out of College, by Walter Ben Hare 
. Lighthouse Nan 
. Lost—A Chaperon, by Bruerton and Maulsby 
. Little Clodhopper, A 

. Last of the Rainbow 

. Laughing Care 

. Lady of the Library 

. Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Shakespeare 

. Mistress of St. Ives 

. Mechanical Jane, by M. E. Barber 

. Mammy’s Lil’ Wild Rose, by Mortimer 

. Mrs. Tubbs of Shantytown 

. Much Ado About Betty, by Walter Ben Hare 
. Molly’s Way 

. Mother’s Mind 

. Miriam 

. Mary’s Millions 

. Money Talks 

. Missionary Program 

. Neighbors, The, by Zona Gale 

. New Co-Ed, The, by Marie Doran 

. Out of Court, by Parker 

. Our Aunt 

. Old-Fashioned Mother, An 

9. Old Oaken Bucket 

. Peg o’ My Heart, by J. Holly Manners 

. Poor Married Man, A 

. Path Across the Hills, The 

. Prairie Rose, A 

. Poor Father 

. Penrod, by Booth Tarkington 

. Patty Makes Things Hum, by C. D. Gilpatric 
. Princess, The, by Tennyson 

. Road to the City, The 

. Romeo and Juliet, by Shakespeare 

. Safety First 

. Son John 

. Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory 

. Southern Cinderella, A 

. Spell of the Image, The 

5. Step Lively, by G. R. Bridgham 

. Three Musketeers, by Alexander Dumas 

. Tommy, by Ethel Hale Freeman 

. Too Many Wives 

89. 
90. Turn of His Life, The 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
. Wrong Mr. Smith, The 
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Twelfth Night, by Shakespeare 


Thirteen Plus, by Gladys R. Bridgham 
Valedictory, The 

Valley Farm, by A. L. Tubbs 
Winning of Latane, The 

Wren, The, by Booth Tarkington 


(2) 
(4) 


(2) 
(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(B) 


(B) 


(F) 


(B) 


(D) (F) (B) 
(F) 


(M) (F) 


(F) 
(B) 
(B) 


(M) (F) 


(F) (X) 


(B) 
(F) 
(F) (B) 
(B) 
(B) 


(F) 
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WHAT SHOULD THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH DO? 


In the face of the foregoing revelations, one wonders what the high- 
school teacher of English should do, or in his impotency can do, to ele- 
vate the quality of plays presented to the public by his students. 
Many puzzling difficulties arise at once, for in the choice of a play the 
enthusiasm of the students and the pleasure of an uneducated au- 
dience must be taken into consideration as well as the literary quality 
of the play. It is, however, not impossible to steer clear of the cheap, 
melodramatic, slapstick play and yet entertain the average audience 
at a high-school commencement, for there are many plays easily 
available that will do this. 


In the choice of a play the first demand should certainly be for liter- 
ary merit, for the school cannot afford in so conspicuous a place as 
this, if anywhere, to cheapen its standards. It is a false assumption 
that cheap and coarse humor as the main stock in trade is necessary 
in order to please either boys and girls or the general public. In the 
last analysis, a play which is not in every sense really educational is 
not worthy of time and effort in a school. Dramatics should contribute 
as genuinely and probably in as large a degree as any other phase of 
a school program to the all-round development of pupils and, perhaps, 
through them, the community. 

A second quality which must be emphatically required in any play 
that is to be presented by a group of high-school students is absolute 
freedom from “suggestiveness,” moral uncleanness, situations or 
hints of unwholesome social relations. Pathology is not for children, 
and not necessary for adults. It is a mistake to believe that the pub- 
lic wants to be entertained with unclean productions. The elimina- 
tion from the moving-picture screen of much, once there, which was 
morally nauseating to clean-minded people is reasonable proof of this 
fact. A literary critic, in speaking recently of the great success of 
Abie’s Irish Rose, said of that play: “If it were not as clean as a 
hound’s tooth, no other virtue would have kept it so astonishingly 
alive.” He further said: “The plays that live, in this country, are 
without a solitary exception clean plays—plays to which a man may 
take a lady friend with no anticipation that his sensibilities or hers 
will be shattered.” 

The teacher of English will find his greatest task to be educating 
his pupils so that they will themselves really appreciate high-class 
plays, for without their appreciation and enthusiasm all dramatic 
efforts in the school will fall far short of success. In the literature 
classes frequent opportunity is given to develop a taste for good plays, 
The study of a Shakespearean drama in the senior year, with the out- 
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side reading of a number of high-class modern dramatic productions, 
should go far toward insuring the desired atmosphere among the lead- 
ing students. But the undertaking should be begun long before the 
last year of the school, and good taste carefully instilled into every 
pupil. 

WHERE AND HOW TO GET GOOD PLAYS 


There are plenty of sources of good plays upon which high-school 
teachers may draw. The first step to take in choosing the next one to 
present is to burn ruthlessly all the yellow-backed type of material 
now on hand and send requests to two high-class publishers—Samuel 
French, 24 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, and the Walter H. 
Baker Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston—for catalogs of their high-school 
plays. The two here mentioned are the best-known publishers in 
America of excellent plays for schools. The Drama League of Amer- 
ica, 736 Marquette Building, Chicago, which was established some 
years ago to elevate the quality of amateur dramatic efforts and ap- 
preciation, will give, on request, suggestions as to the choice of a suit- 
able play. The league also will send upon request a little leaflet en- 
titled “A List of Plays for Secondary Schools and Colleges.” The 
Drama, a quarterly published by the league at a subscription of $3 a 
year, contains a complete high-class play in each issue. In the May 
(1925) issue of this magazine, on page 187, will be found a list of the 
sixty-one plays printed by the Drama League since 1919. This is an 
excellent list from which choice may be made. The price of each 
play is only twenty-five cents. 

Another reliable source from which the high-school teacher may 
choose a play with assurance of its suitability is Plays for High 
Schools and Colleges. This is an annotated list compiled by a joint 
committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Drama League of America, of which Clarence Stratton was chair- 
man. It may be secured for twenty-five cents from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 
Another excellent book from which a choice may be made is Webber 
and Webster’s Short Plays for Junior and Senior High Schools 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.28, postpaid). This book contains, besides 
the plays, practical suggestions for producing plays and reading ref- 
erences for both teachers and students. 

I give below for the assistance of those who may wish to choose a 
play for high-school use a list of seventy-six plays chosen as best for 
school use by the class in Dramatics in the Public School, Peabody 
College, Summer Quarter, 1925. As was explained above, each of the 
thirty students in the class (all experienced teachers) read at least 
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twenty-five long plays and twenty-five short ones and reported his 
judgment as to the five best in each group. The seventy-six plays in 
the list below are those which were the most often included in these 


lists. 


ones can be presented in from thirty to fifty minutes. 


ODONIDUPwWNe 


COND UIE Wr 


TITLE 


. Abraham Lincoln 

. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire 

. Arms and the Man 

. The Blue Bird 

. The Doli’s House 

- Dulsy 

- Dover Road 

. The Doctor’s Dilemma 

. Come Out of the Kitchen 
. The Charm School 

. A Family Man 

. Fanny’s First Play 

. The Importance of Being 


Earnest 


. The Intimate Strangers 


. Joy 

. Lady Windermere’s Fan 
. The Little Man 

. The Little Dream 

- The Locked Chest 

. Loyalties 

. Mater 

. Mary Goes First 

. Milestones 

. The Melting Pot 

. Mr. Pim Passes By 

. Mary Stewart 

. Merton of the Movies 

. The Man Without a Country 
. Nothing but the Truth 
. The Rivals 

. Robert E. Lee 

- Rip Van Winkle 


. The Return of Peter Grim 
. The Romantic Age 

. The Truth 

. The Witching Hour 

. Windows 

. Widowers’ Houses 

. You Never Can Tell 


. Barbara’s Wedding 

. The Boor 

. Cathleen Ni Hoolihan 

. Fame and the Poet 

. Firefly Night 

. The Finger of God 

. The Gods of the Mountain 
. The Golden Doom 


LONG PLAYS 


AUTHOR 


Drinkwater 
Barrie 
Shaw 
Maeterlinck 
Ibsen 
Connelly 
Milne 

Shaw 
Thomas 
Miller and Milton 
Galsworthy 
Shaw 


Wilde 
Tarkington 
Galsworthy 
Wilde 
Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Masefield 
Galsworthy 
MacKaye 
Jones 
Bennett 
Zangwill 
Milne 
Drinkwater 


Connelly andjKaufman 


Hale 
Jerome 
Sheridan 
Drinkwater 
Jefferson 


Belasco 
Milne 
Fitch 
Thomas 
Galsworthy 
Shaw 

Shaw 


SHORT PLAYS 


Barrie 
Tchekor 
Yeats 
Dunsany 
Darff 
Wilde 
Dunsany 
Dunsany 


~~ 


CHARACTERS 


3 male, 4 female 
5 male, 4 female 
5 male, 3 female 
21 
4 male, 4 female 
4 male, 3 female 
5 male, 2 female 
8 male, 2 female 
6 male, 5 female 
6 male, 6 female 
10 male, 5 female 
11 male, 6 female 


3 male, 3 female 
male, + female 
| 


be 


male, 6 female 
male, 6 female 
28 children 
male, 1 female 
male, 3 female 
19 


~~ 


~~ 


male, 6 female 
male, 6 female 
male, 5 female 
male, + female 
male, 2 female 
male, 3 female 
male, 2 female 
male, 4 female 
male, 4 female 
male, 3 female 


— th ” 
MMUOAwWYIOS SO 


— Io 


—_— 


1 child 
male, 3 female 
male, 4 female 
male, 4 female 
male, 3 female 
male, 4 female 
male, 2 female 
male, 4 female 


se in 


wc 


: 
male, 1 female 
male, 3 female 
male, | female 
Children 
, 


Wwe oe 


20 male 
male, 1 female 


oc 


male, 3 female, 


Some of the plays among the longer ones may perhaps, because 


of length, have to be cut somewhat for high-school use. The shorter 


PUBLISHER 


Houghton 
Brentano 
Current Lit. 
Current Lit. 
Scribner 
Small, Maynard 
Putnam 
Brentano 
French 
French 
Scribner 
Brentano 


French 
Harcourt, Brace 
Scribner 
Houghton 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Macmillan 
Scribner 
Belle & Son 
Doran 
Doran 
Knopf 
Houghton 
Houghton 
French 
French 
French 
Houghton 
Houghton 
Century 


Harcourt, Brace 
French 
Macmillan 
Harper 
Scribner 
Brentano 
Brentano 


Scribner 
French 
Macmillan 
Putnam 
Brentano 
Baker 

Little, Brown 
Litule, Brown 
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TITLE AUTHOR CHARACTERS PUBLISHER 
9. The Good Woman Bennett 3 Doran 
10. Great Katherine Shaw 4 male, 4 female Brentano 
11. The Goal Gate Gregory 1 male, 2 female ‘French 
12. Gettysburg MacKaye 1 male, 1 female _—_ Harcourt, Brace 
13. The Hour Glass Yeats § 2 male, 2 female Macmillan 
t 2 children 

14. Hyacinth Halvey Gregory 4 male, 2 female French 
15. The Lost Silk Hat Dunsany 5 male Little, Brown 
16. The Land of Heart’s Desire Yeats 3 male, 3 female Macmillan 
17. King Argimenes and the 

Unknown Warrior Dunsany 9 male, 4 female Little, Brown 
18. Kriss Kringle Makes a Flight Lord Children 
19. The Knave of Hearts Saunders 8 male, 2 female | Doubleday,Page 
20. The Maker of Dreams Down 2 male, 1 female French 
21. Mary’s Wedding Cannon 2 male, 5 female Appleton 
22. Pantaloon Barrie 4 male, 1 female Scribner 
23. A Pot of Broth Yeats 2 male, 1 female Macmillan 
24. Pandora’s Box Armand 3 Brentano 
25. The Philosopher o 

Butterbiggens Chapin 3 male, 1 female French 
26. The Pierrot of the Minute Dawson 1 male, 1 female Scribner 
27. Rosalind Barrie 3 male, 1 female Scribner 
28. Riders to the Sea Synge 1 male, 3 female Luce & Co. 
29. Spreading the News Gregory 1 male, 3 female French 
30. Suppressed Desires Glaspell 1 male, 2 female Small, Maynard 
31. Enter the Hero Helburn 
32. The Slave with Two Faces Davies 4 male, 2 female Egmont 
33. The Twelve-Pound Lool Barrie 1 male, 2 female Scribner 
34. The Traveling Man Gregory 1 male, 1 female French 

1 boy 

35. The Workhouse Ward Gregory 2 male, 1 female French 
36. The Will 3arrie 5 male, 1 female Scribner 
37. The Neighbors Gale 2 male, 6 female French 





Every high-school library should contain for reference and for 
their educative value at least a few of the several excellent books now 
in print which deal in a practical way with dramatics. Certainly the 
teacher of English who directs the presentation of plays should be 
familiar with the content of these volumes and should in his work 
utilize their directive information. A few of the mere important of 
these books are given below: 


1. Johnson, Gertrude E.: Choosing a Play. Century. 

2. Clark, Barrett H.: How to Produce Amateur Plays. Little, Brown. 

3. Wise, C. M.: Dramatics for School and Community. Appleton. 

4. Stratton, Clarence: Producing in Little Theaters. Holt. 

5. Hunt, Elizabeth: The Play of To-day. Dodd, Mead. 

6. Chubb, Percival. Festivals and Plays in Schools and Elsewhere. Harper. 

. Archer, William: Playmaking: A Manual of Craftsmanship. Small, May- 
nard. 

8. Fitzgerald, S. Adair: How to Make Up. French. 

9. Simons and Orr: Dramatization of English Classics. Scott, Foresman. 

10. Burton, Richard: How to See a Play. Macmillan. 
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THE CONTENT AND METHOD OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
COURSES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES’ 





CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Professor of the Teaching of English, George Peabody College for Teachers 





This paper is not what it started out to be. When I began to collect 
material toward presenting what constitutes, or what ought to con- 
stitute, subject matter in a content course offered in a teachers col- 
lege, I thought that I had only to query a sufficient number of instruc- 
tors who give history, mathematics, English, etc., in teachers colleges 
and then tabulate and study the conceptions of the work that they 
gave me. I intended to write a report. Instead, I am here offering 
a very general discussion ; possibly it may constitute a prophecy ; per- 
haps it might be called a philosophy regarding subject matter and the 
handling of subject matter in high-grade, altogether professional 
teacher-training institutions; for the report, which I aspired to write, 
proved impossible of formulation. In short, I have been unable to 
learn that, in the present state of development of teacher training, 
instructors of subject-matter courses have arrived at any consensus 
of opinion regarding their work. 

In only one thing, so far as I have definitely learned, are instructors 
altogether in agreement; and that is in the assertion that their courses 
are in essence different from the corresponding courses given, often 
with the same titles, in the purely academic colleges. The statement 
is, however, largely in the realm of assertion, not that of demon- 
strated fact. So far as I have been able to reach in my inquiries, 
teachers-college faculties are not able to analyze specifically what 
they really do or think they do. 

An institution which cannot fully define itself is not likely to con- 
tinue long to receive public support. The first conclusion of my paper 
is, therefore, a challenge—a challenge to teachers colleges to study 
themselves and to the American Association of Teachers Colleges to 
provide both the stimulus and the means of approach to a thorough- 
going investigation of what really constitutes the work of a teacher- 
training school, both actually and ideally, as opposed to every other 
type of educational institution. 

There is in America a long-established tradition of educating for a 





‘A paper read at the annual convention of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, Washington, D. C., February 19, 1926. 
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liberal culture. The American college has, now for about three hun- 
dred years, steered its course by the pole-star of this goal of general 
culture, the production of manliness and womanliness as the sine qua 
non, of course not prohibiting, but in virtue far exceeding, mere 
industrial or professional efficiency. And during its some three hun- 
dred years of development the academic college has come to under- 
stand itself pretty thoroughly and to standardize its organization, 
including the content and method of its courses. 

Sharply opposed to this ideal and organization aiming chiefly at a 
general culture is a job-analysis conception of education, which puts 
as its main endeavor the instilling of practical efficiency—industrial 
or professional, as the case may be—and subordinates to an incidental 
place whatever it may inculcate of general, rounded-out culture. Be- 
fore the Great War we heard much, in this country, of the marvelous 
efficiency of education in Germany—its capacity to put a boy into in- 
dustry or, maybe, into a Ph.D., with a saving of three or four years of 
time over our American methods. This system was chiefly a job- 
analysis procedure, with a rigid confining of each individual student 
within the straight and narrow path laid down inflexibly for his de- 
velopment. In a way it worked. During the war we borrowed it 
ourselves in order to turn out automobile mechanics and even subor- 
dinate officers in a few weeks’ time. But during the war it proved a 
calamity to the German Empire, for there was in her stalwart ranks 
a very minimum of initiative, of versatility, of capacity to make quick 
adjustments to changed conditions. Since the war the German Re- 
public has largely discarded job analysis as the central principle in a 
national scheme of education. But, on the other hand, the use of 
that procedure has grown, rather than decreased, in America. 

Now comes the pertinent question: Which of these traditions does 
and shall the American teachers college follow? Or, if following nei- 
ther exclusively, precisely what sort of combination of culture and 
practical proficiency should the teachers college effect? 

In its early days the normal school was undoubtedly, for the most 
part, a job-analysis institution. Its subject-matter courses were sim- 
ply the material which the students would have to teach after they had 
gone into service. They covered arithmetic, geography, English, and 
the other common-school subjects, and gave to the prospective teachers 
the very problems, facts, and topics which these would have to use 
with pupils. Supplementing the subject-matter courses of this sort 
were studies in the facts and theories of the general science and art 
of education and some actual practice in teaching pupils under the 
watchful criticism of an expert observer. 
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These early normal schools could assume, and did assume, that 
many of their gifted students, after receiving this teacher training, 
would go on to a further education in some academic college. Some- 
times this second step was after teaching several years; sometimes it 
was immediate. At any rate, it provided for students with innate ca- 
pacities to be leaders an opportunity to add breadth and culture to the 
previously acquired specific professional proficiency. 

This dual form of education was in several respects not satisfactory. 
But where the shoe pinched most was in the fact that the colleges, 
closely organized among themselves so as to insure unanimity of atti- 
tude and action, refused to regard, concerning these students, one year 
of normal school as the academic equivalent of one year in a college. 
Particularly they discounted subject-matter courses the content of 
which was largely elementary-school materials. Students coming 
from normal schools were heavily penalized. Furthermore, there 
arose in the college world a general attitude of belittling normal 
schools, the teaching in normal schools, and the individual teachers in 
such as individuals. Even to-day a college teacher who leaves to 
take a teachers-college position suffers, in academic circles, a loss of 
caste. 


Arising from the causes just set forth and from others, such as the 
fact that in sparsely settled regions the normal school often was the 
only institution above secondary rank which was available for young 
people not intending to teach, but wanting a higher education, the 
character of normal-school instruction changed considerably. A 
strong purely academic endeavor grew up, rivaling the colleges and 
commanding from them the respect and, not least of all, the formal 
interscholastic credit which they would give only to courses built on 
their own model. By such means normal-school teachers considerably 
mended their dignity, and the schools became somewhat better talked 
about by colleges. But the direct teacher-training endeavor was to 
no slight extent given up. Many content courses were installed 
which dealt in an academic way with conventional college subject 
matter and had no direct bearing whatever on the use of materials in 
teaching. These were cultural courses, put in to give a conventional 
college course within the normal school. And, in some schools at 
least, the superior students almost invariably followed, and were ad- 
vised to follow, this college course—specifically so labeled—which had, 
at its worst, nothing to do with teaching, and, at its best, very little. 
To save appearances (or perhaps for a more worthy reason), so-called 
“methods courses” were developed, of which a student would elect 
two or three; and these, apart from the instilling of subject matter, 
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gave the student whatever he was to learn about the specific use of 
content in teaching pupils. 


Normal schools have now become teachers colleges. Superficially, 
at least, teacher training is in a stronger position in American edu- 
cation than it has ever been in before. Of the basic facts, however, 
I am not quite so sure. A number of teachers colleges seem to me at 
this moment (perhaps my information or my grasp of the apparent 
facts is at fault) to be following simply the old academic tradition— 
in short, to be making of themselves colleges, of the old sort, as the 
main feature of their present expansion, and hoping to supersede all 
the old-line colleges in their respective vicinities. Teacher training 
is not in a strong position if, in pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, it aban- 
don as its specific enterprise the training of teachers. In other words, 
students who do not plan to teach should not attend and should not be 
catered to in teachers colleges. The present attitude of some of us 
is natural: there is an old score to settle with the academic world for 
the humiliation it put on us in the days of its pomp and power. Now 
we ourselves are in the ascendency. Nevertheless, would we not be 
wiser to restrain ourselves from that which we can now so easily 
grasp and to assure ourselves that teacher training is a fairly narrow 
function and should remain a limited, specifically professional under- 
taking? 

The matter which we are now discussing is, I believe, the most crit- 
ical problem involved in the development of teachers colleges in the 
near future. With state universities established and flourishing, and 
with many privately endowed old-line colleges earnestly inviting stu- 
dents in every part of the country, the question will inevitably arise 
in the mind of the public whether, instead of expanding teacher train- 
ing into a fully equipped four-year course (or possibly even with 
graduate years added), it would not be much more economical and in 
results quite as satisfactory to have students taught subject matter 
in one place—utilizing for this the existing academic institutions— 
and afterwards add, in an abbreviated teachers college, courses in 
materials and methods which would constitute a professional supple- 
ment, annexed to an academic foundation previously laid down. It 
is, indeed, an exaggeration to say that the question will be asked; the 
question is already being asked, and some teacher-training institutions 
are already being driven hard for an answer. 

A reply to this honest and pertinent query must be provided. We 
are honorable public servants, not selfish partisans. Even if it hurts 
the particular phase of schooling in which we are personally the most 
interested, we wish the education of American youth to be served in 
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the best possible way. What we desire, therefore, is a careful, honest, 
scholarly study regarding the best possible plan for using public money 
in a nation-wide endeavor to secure better-trained school-teachers. 

The crux of the inquiry will come, I believe, in an examination of 
our own subject-matter courses. We shall have to scrutinize them to 
ascertain honestly whether they really do incorporate within them- 
selves a dynamic, professional attitude toward content, or could in their 
essence be given by instructors not informed about and not particu- 
larly interested in public-school teaching. 


The professional training of teachers seems to consist, like all Gaul, 
of three parts—and three parts only—with which we surround can- 
didates: education, the science and art, including psychology and stud- 
ies in social adjustment; content, including ways of using content in 
inducing developmental activities in children; and actual contact with 
pupils, which we have been calling “practice teaching,” but may prob- 
ably bring about in a considerable variety of ways. 

No one nowadays thinks that a teacher should have less culture or a 
narrower breadth than a non-teaching college graduate; he should, 
indeed, have more; but in a truly professional school he will not be 
taught subject matter apart from the use of subject matter, for quite 


all his culture he is to use, in one way or another, in helping boys and 
girls to grow. 


CONTENT AND METHODS INSEPARABLE 

The subject-matter courses in a modern teachers college which has 
a clear vision of the service which it ought to render should every one 
be given from a professional point of view. They ought, no doubt, 
to contribute to general culture; for a broad, cultural horizon is indis- 
pensable to good teaching; but the generalization of the course should 
never be so great that in its midst teaching becomes insignificant or is 
lost sight of. And, on the other hand, the subject-matter poverty of 
the old-time normal school is wholly inadequate to the modern vision. 
Not merely the content which the prospective teacher will use directly 
with his pupils, but also a rich background of materials which he will 
seldom or never use directly, but often indirectly, should be instilled. 
And in the latter not less than the former pedagogical comments, 
suggestions, interpretations, and warnings should be interspersed. 

The statement just made says in other words that subject-matter 
courses and methods courses should not be given separately. There 
is, I believe, no such thing as methods detached from content. From 
what I can learn of the best thought in teachers colleges, I think that 
we are all coming to this position, although it is unquestionably 
true that many schools have not yet arrived. 
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EDUCATION COURSES AND CONTENT COURSES CONVERGE 

I have just stated, as my first positive conclusion regarding con- 
tent courses in a teachers college, that every subject-matter course 
should be also a methods course, presenting always the applicability 
in school of the various materials dealt with. The second characteris- 
tic of admirable content courses is distinct, yet almost inseparable, 
from the point just mentioned. The specific education courses (in- 
cluding those in psychology and in adjustment to social situations), 
proceeding from the general premises of educational facts and the- 
ory, should approach from their own point of view every typical block 
of content contained in every subject-matter course offered in the 
school; and each of the latter should approach from its point of view, 
that of relationships and import within the broad field of organized 
subject matter, the same typical block of content, and preferably at 
almost the same time of the year. This rather long statement means 
that, on each block of content, both the education courses and the con- 
tent course should converge, each supplementing the other, so that the 
student is led to approach by two avenues and to see every topic with 
perfect, many-sided professional comprehension. This means codp- 
eration, a uniting of every content course with the education courses 
which bear on its material, so that there is not friction, but harmony; 


neither duplication nor the leaving of great gaps, but closely fitted 
interrelationship. 


If the faculty team work just suggested is to be effected, one impli- 
cation is quite clear: every subject-matter teacher must be informed 
upon and sympathetic with the important educational ideas which 
bear on his content field. This is going in time to mean, I anticipate, 
that the highest grade teachers college instructors in subject matter 


will have the equivalent of two Ph.D.’s—one in the subject-matter 
field and one in Education. 


I think, further, that in self-defense, pertaining to the matter just 
discussed, teachers colleges are going to have to clean house in their 
faculties in the subject-matter departments to get rid of three kinds 
of teachers: those with insufficient scholarship regarding content— 
who will not do for college teachers of any sort; those (perhaps 
splendid in scholarship) who are essentially unfriendly to edu- 
cation, in the specific sense—who do not understand, or wish to 
understand, the education courses touching from another point of 
view their content field; and those who cannot or do not in their daily 
teaching integrate the attainment of knowledge and the use of that 
knowledge in the schoolroom as the inseparable parts of a professional 
grasp of subject matter. If we harbor purely academic-college teach- 
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ers, ultimately a. part of our courses will be altogether cut off and 
placed in academic institutions where they will be taught alike to 
prospective teachers and to students not intending to teach. 


AN IMPULSE TO SERVICE 


The third point which I would present is not unrelated to the two 
already given. The subject-matter course in a teachers college must 
be tinged throughout with a personal appeal, an inspiration, a grip 
on students which is different from that prevailing in a typical aca- 
demic college. Teaching is service; it is altruistic; it aims to give, to 
uplift, to inspire and develop other persons, directly to benefit human- 
ity. In an academic college a student may seek wisdom for himself 
alone; he may be essentially selfish; he may feel that he is a choice 
bit of humanity set apart from the common herd by innate superiority 
and destined by his college education to be even more set apart. Of 
course I do not undertake to assert that all college students hold such 
views; I know they do not; but the typical college, nevertheless, is 
much more concerned to promote the acquisition of knowledge than 
to inspire college students to use their wisdom chiefly as a means of 
benefiting humanity. There should be in a typical teachers-college 
course a strong ethical quality, permeating every topic, which points 
students toward a life of intelligent service. It should be specific, 
professional, thinking always about teaching. 


LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITY 


A fourth characteristic of what I believe to be the ideal teachers- 
college content course is that every class hour in subject matter par- 
takes more or less of laboratory methods. We are training for dynam- 
ics, not for a passive attainment. And just as we hold the view that 
the teaching of pupils is not effective unless at every point it produces 
activity, so in instructing our own students to be teachers we must 
with them use activity. We must practice what we preach. If we 
lecture to them, they will lecture to their pupils; if we teach them 
largely by the employment of apparatus, such will seem to them nat- 
ural in their own instruction of children. The manner in which a 
subject is taught, in an ordinary college, is unimportant; the point is 
that the content must get across to students and be grasped by them; 
if it does get across and an examination can show it sticking in their 
minds, the teaching—no matter how it was done—is regarded as suc- 
cessful. But in a teachers college, on the contrary, the manner is an 
important factor, because it sets an example. 


The use of apparatus is, then, an integral part of a high-grade 
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teachers-college subject-matter course. I might add: not only the 
use of apparatus, but the making of apparatus, each student for him- 
self—both to provide directly classroom material which he can save 
and use again and again with pupils, and also to give him the attitude, 
the skill, and the habit of constructing such materials. A teachers- 
college content course, intelligently given with full recognition of its 
possibilities, is necessarily tied up (I believe) with the recitation 
room in which it is given. An academic-college course can readily be 
moved about to suit administrative convenience in the utilization of 
rooms. It can be readily moved about, because it employs only talk 
and perhaps writing in notebooks, and these are independent of place. 
But a teachers-college course in any content field is more or less like 
chemistry or physics; moved hit or miss into various recitation rooms, 
it loses very much of its finest value. 

There is an important administrative corollary attached to the 
statement just made. If it be true, as I think it is, then a teachers 
college requires more housing space than does an academic institu- 
tion. Rooms will be utilized all day long, not left vacant; but the use 
will be in the nature of informal occupation by students who happen 
at a given hour not to have a regular class and who busy themselves 
there in profitable laboratory-like occupations growing out of and in- 
separably connected with the formal class hour which they will have 
there at another time of day. If the teachers-college buildings are 
not large enough to permit this kind of instruction, and therefore 
content teachers must be moved about or their recitation rooms used 
at every other hour except their class times by other teachers, then 
(I believe) the highest grade of instruction of a distinctively teachers- 
college sort cannot be given. And if the building space is limited, I 
would remark, there are critical gains to be had by not throwing all 
the burden on the subject-matter teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIP—ASSORTED FOR USE 


The university professor is a good deal devoted to what he calls 
“pure knowledge”—that is, facts and organizations of facts which, 
so far as any one can tell, have no practical value whatever, are not 
definitely connected with the needs of mankind. To a large extent 
a college professor apes his university preceptor. Not seldom he also 
glories in the detachment of anything he teaches from any immediate 
bearing on the solution of human problems. The academic college in 
general, however, is not far removed from human life. Now, pre- 
cisely how much sifting, modifying, and reorganizing of old-line col- 
lege subject matter should be done to make it suitable for the teachers 
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college is not yet known; it will have to be worked out carefully in the 
course of time. I am inclined to venture a general statement, how- 
ever, that the high-grade teachers college will offer all the content 
which worth-while academic colleges offer and will add to this a great 
deal of content distinctively its own. It can do so because it will 
teach its own students more efficiently than does an academic college, 
and will thereby free much time and energy which can be devoted to 
the new content. Barring perhaps academic folderol (of which there 
is some), the teachers-college graduate should know much more, not 
less, than the old-line graduate. I have no kinship whatever with a 
milk-and-water conception of the scholarship necessary to a teacher. 

While he is acquiring his learning, the teachers-college student 
will, however, test all facts with reference to the directness with 
which they can be used in instructing pupils. He will learn how to 
sift. His own wisdom will be assorted, as it were, to different levels, 
to some of which he will know that he must not attempt to lead young 
pupils. The knowledge on the higher levels will contribute (as it 
would in an academic college) to his general grasp of the world, his 
philosophy, his culture; but additionally to that it will provide for 
him professionally a safeguard against random guesses and wild 
attempted explanations ex cathedra, the kind of thing which makes 
many an ignorant teacher foolish. 


WIDER SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS 


There is a sixth respect in which subject matter in a teachers col- 
lege differs from that in an academic institution. Perhaps it need 
not inevitably be so, but specialization has in the latter gone alto- 
gether too far to fit well into teacher training. Fields of knowledge 
have become too narrow and the fences between them too high. This 
is in imitation of university usage; it has arisen from the intensified 
study required for the doctorate—the narrow scope of which carries 
over into the young professor’s own teaching in a college. It is 
hardly dignified nowadays to be a college teacher deliberately cover- 
ing a wide field. One must be, not a Professor of History (whatever 
one’s title), but a specialist on Early American History, or English 
Constitutional History, or Modern (Continental) European History. 
History itself, in the broad sense, is not what it used to be, for there 
have been carved away from it in recent years fields now called Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Sociology, Anthropology, etc., which reduce 
it to a shadow of its former substance. The case is much the same 
regarding Science. In both these fields, indeed, there have been deter- 
mined efforts made by college departments to compel public-school 
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administrators to put in high-school teachers of the narrowly special- 
ized sort. The education of children, however, requires generalists 
rather than specialists. The high fences subdividing knowledge are, 
after all, merely conventions; they do not exist in the inherent nature 
of things. They are conveniences for advanced study; but superin- 
tendents and principals have, in general, had the good sense to realize 
that they do not belong in the more elementary instruction given in 
the public schools. For the public-school teacher a general acquaint- 
ance with a broad range of subject matter is better than intense spe- 
cialization. For him there is need also of an attitude of friendly 
affiliation among the different fields of knowledge, even if he be led 
into regions in which his grasp is rather insecure. In the best of 
modern teaching, children do most of the leading themselves; the 
teacher must be able to follow. The narrow specialist cannot do this; 
paralleling his amazing knowledge is an equally amazing ignorance; 
but the latter he seldom or never reveals, because in his teaching and 
his conversation he invariably keeps the lead, and if the topic changes, 
he maintains with an air of dignified disinterestedness absolute si- 
lence and detachment. 


It is quite clear that the teacher-training school must separate con- 
tent into broad, not narrow, divisions, and must build up in its stu- 
dents intelligent, sympathetic attitudes toward all knowledge and 
correlations of knowledge. Quite possibly a good deal of depth in 
one or two narrow fields may also be given, the time for this being 
provided by the economies produced by a superior type of instruction; 
but if anything is to be sacrificed, probably it should be the depth 
rather than the breadth, for without the latter a young teacher can- 
not excel in modern unrestrictive instruction. 


An interesting conjecture may be interpolated here regarding how 
a teacher-training school may best affiliate with an academic school 
if such an affiliation be forced upon it. The ordinary assumption has 
been that the academic school might lay the “foundation’”—that is, 
give to students the first part of their course, to which would be added 
later the professional equipment toward the direct making of a 
teacher. Throughout the present paper runs an undercurrent of 
frank disbelief in the efficacy of such a procedure. Most teachers- 
college instructors seem to share this view. It requires more effort 
and leads to more disappointments, they seem to think, to unmake a 
typical academic-college product and build up from him a real teacher 
than to start anew with raw material. The teachers college should 
have the young candidate first; if it does not, there will be so much 
to undo that inevitably (as teachers colleges come to full self-realiza- 
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tion) a certain penalty in time will have to be added to his training 
period. But, on the other hand, there seems to be no good reason why 
teachers colleges and universities should not affiliate toward the top 
reaches of education. Intense specialization, as has just been said, 
does not belong in the subject-matter fields of the teachers college; 
consequently, a student who goes on into the most advanced stages of 
training may be well served by the academic university specialists. 
He might be spoiled by their narrowness, but at that stage of ad- 
vancement probably would not be; and this would be particularly true 
if he carried on at the same time professional studies. The state- 
ment here made is advanced tentatively; as a matter of fact, no one 
knows how a partnership of teacher training and academic education 
can be worked out. The relationships now existing are the result 
of accident or of arbitrary adjustment, and probably no one of them 
can be said to be fully satisfactory. 


NEW SUBJECT MATTER—AFFILIATED 


A seventh difference between the two types of institutions:is that 
the teachers college includes in its curriculum content fields which 
have never been fully received into the purely academic world. 
Health, physical education, music, home economics, manual arts, soci- 
ology, and other subjects are incorporated on an equality with those 
conventionally long established in colleges. A broader statement 
would be that the public school recognizes, as academic colleges do not 
yet, that education is not wholly intellectual. The emotions and the 
volitions must be developed, as well as the ability to remember and to 
think. And not only does the teachers college incorporate these 
newly recognized fields as entities within its curriculum, but it also 
endeavors to have all its traditional content departments affiliate as 
much as possible with these as well as with each other. Students are 
taught to achieve results in their schoolrooms through drawing into 
one endeavor elements derived from every department of their college 
training. 

HOW LEARNING COMES ABOUT 


An eighth point of difference is that in the teachers college the stu- 
dent is made conscious of the mental processes involved in learning 
each block of content. A correct answer is not enough; the road by 
which that answer was reached must be known and carefully stud- 
ied. The process is even more important than the attainment of the 
desired goal. The student teacher must learn how to build an ap- 
proach which is the best possible for the children in his class—to de- 
termine the general direction in which his teaching shall proceed. 
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And, in addition to this, he must know the pitfalls, the snares, the 
forks in the road which may entrap children or lead their thinking 
astray. The academic college class is concerned with none of these 
things; the “right answer,” the acceptable accumulation of facts, is 
its only recognized goal. 

Certain absurd things have been said by extremists, based on the 
point just made, which probably no sane teachers-college instructor 
believes. Among these are, for instance, statements that facts are 
of no importance and the process is everything. It may be well, there- 
fore, to say here that, in my judgment, facts—the sheer, brutal mas- 
tery of what is true and the disentangling of this from what is not 
true—are quite as important in the teachers college and in the public 
school as anywhere else, although along with them goes a careful 
study of the processes by which they are attained. The one certainly 
does not crowd out the other. 


DIFFICULTY AND FREQUENCY OF USE 


There has been incorporated, ninthly, into the content taught by 
teachers colleges a careful sifting and assorting of that content which 
has not been widely received into academic schools. This assorting 
is with reference to relative frequency of use by normal adults and 
by children and with reference to inherent difficulties in the content 
itself which hinder learning. Every well-taught student in a teachers 
college comes to know what blocks of subject matter are widely used 
and what are not; he knows even precise mathematical measure- 
ments which enable him to set definite relative values determined by 
known facts regarding social usefulness. He knows what to empha- 
size and what, if necessity compels curtailment, to slight in his teach- 
ing. He has learned also the facts, if not always the reasons for the 
facts, to the effect that somehow certain parcels of content are more 
difficult to learn than others. The words in spelling are, for instance, 
now arranged in precise gradations, bothin this respect and in the 
other mentioned, which were quite unknown a few years ago and are 
now a part of the professional content of teachers colleges rather than 
of academic institutions. 


THE CONTROL, GUIDANCE, DIRECTION OF CHILDREN 


A tenth characteristic of a teachers-college subject-matter course 
is, I think, its sorting of content and safeguarding of content with 
reference to the probable conduct of pupils which will be induced 
thereby in a modern school in which natural reactions are not pro- 
hibited. Children are children, not small-sized adults. Certain 
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things strike them very differently from the way they strike adults. 
For the general welfare of his schoolroom the prospective teacher 
must be informed how to keep order partly by a skillful and judicious 
use of content. The control of pupils determines, at bottom, the edu- 
cational success or failure of every classroom undertaking. Un- 
trained teachers learn what they do learn of this by painful trial and 
error. Inadequate teacher training has tried to inculcate it through 
formal lectures or recitations from a textbook. The really adequate 
teachers college will approach it, I think, in a large and systematic 
way in some course in the department of education; but every content 
teacher should get at it, I am convinced, also from the point of view 
of subject matter whenever the topics being considered have a bear- 
ing on it. 
SUBJECT MATTER AND PREJUDICED ADULTS 

Another matter is not far removed from this one: the effect of cer- 
tain subject matter on particular communities and various peculiar 
groups of persons. A teacher serves not only a school, but also a 
community. By lack of foresight, of tact, of clever adaptation of 
materials, he may grievously offend the patrons of his school—adults 
narrow and prejudiced, perhaps, but capable of being molded by wise 
handling into friends of education and the school. An instructor in 
subject matter in the teachers college can, by attending to this sort of 
thing whenever the topics brought up touch dangerous ground, guide 
young teachers away from many pitfalls. I would hardly call it an 
incidental matter. Tactful adjustment of one’s teaching to what the 
community needs and what it can stand is one of the great secrets of 
successful social service through the school. 


ENRICHED PERSONAL WORTH AND MANNER 


I hardly know whether the point which I have next in mind belongs 
distinctively to the subject-matter departments, but I am sure that it 
is important in the general undertaking of the teachers college. Every 
trainer of teachers helps as best he can the young candidates before 
him to achieve a personality, an appearance, and a manner likely to 
be most serviceable to them in their profession. As they react to 
stimuli in his classes, he guides them with this in mind. Much of the 
success of a master in the schoolroom is determined not by his know]l- 
edge or his devices, but by his personal attractiveness. The trainer 
of teachers knows this; he knows that the personal qualities of each 
student supplement for good or for evil the scholarship, the technical 
methods, and all else that the course can inculcate; therefore, though 
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he deals with it, for the most part, imperceptibly, the personality of 
each student is a definite part of the content of his course. 


This is relatively foreign to the procedure of.the academic college. 
The typical professor there would be out of sympathy with it. Knowl- 
edge is his province, not living personalities. He would feel interfer- 
ence with such to approach an impropriety. It would have nothing to 
do with education in the sense in which he imparts it. It is peculiarly 
a part of the typical thought of a professional school. 


SPECIFIC SUBJECT MATTER NOT ACADEMIC IN CHARACTER 


There is a good deal—rather a surprising amount—of downright 
bookish subject matter which is important in a teacher-training course 
and altogether omitted from an ordinary college course. In this class 
comes, for instance, an acquaintance with all the textbooks likely to 
be offered for use with pupils, an acquaintance with the reference 
books which pupils can use, and a pretty thorough mastery of all the 
pedagogical literature. But a general statement of this peculiarly 
teacher-training content which is now coming into use is less satis- 
factory, it seems to me, than a concrete presentation of the idea. I 
am, therefore, venturing to include in this paper an outline from my 
own notes showing what, in my own classes in Peabody College, I 
should expect my students in a certain course, “The Major Classics,” 
to know about Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Practically the same outline 
holds for eleven other classics. The students would first have read 
Macbeth, much as an academic college class would read it, but with 
comparatively little attention from me. A certain amount of it each 
person would have memorized. This is not a requirement in the 
sense that specific lines are set for the purpose or the number mas- 
tered checked against a possible penalty, but it is well understood that 
the teacher who knows his material by. heart has a great strategic 
advantage in the classroom; and, therefore, we try to memorize all 
classics (except long prose), or as much of them as we can in the time 
available. In addition to the reading and the memorizing, the fol- 


lowing outline shows the material which we undertake to bring to- 
gether : 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH: 
THE MAJOR CLASSICS 
Topics ON ONE CLAssiIc (say Macbeth) 


Extent of use in the schools 
General use in school curricula 
Occurrence in college-entrance requirements 
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Amount of use in the various school grades 
Educational objectives which can be attained through teaching this classic 
Editions available 
Standard editions (including the authoritative editors) 
School editions 
The best school editions for own teaching 
Anthologies which include this classic 
Interesting bibliographical information—about the MSS., early editions, rare 
editions, etc. 
Appreciations and criticisms 

Entire essays in criticism (outlines; references) 

Citations from criticisms (usually quoted verbatim) 

The most capable critics 

What now lives (outside of school) 

Extent to which it is now read by adults for enjoyment, or played, or quoted 
from 

Historical, causal influence on the literature of to-day 

Background material bearing on this classic 

Biography (of the writer) and history background 

Fact background 

Language background—vocabulary, grammar, etc. 

Ideas on teaching this classic 

Outlines, topics, and questions available in published form 

Entire essays on the pedagogy of this classic 

Citations from published suggestions on pedagogy 

Ideas received from the teacher 

Ideas received from fellow students 

Your own ideas about how to teach this classic 

Equipment helpful in teaching this classic 

Visual materials—maps, charts, diagrams; pictures; illustrated editions; 
illustrated articles in magazines; facsimiles of pages from early editions; 
etc. 

Auditory materials—music, graphophone records; notable oral readings (on 
graphophone records or, perhaps, in vivid descriptions of how some nota- 
ble person read) 

Testing and grading pupils on this classic 


Of the eleven principal topics in this outline, only two (Apprecia- 
tions and Criticisms and Background Material) would receive atten- 
tion in a typical course in an academic college. These two, moreover, 
would be taught from a different point of view—that of seeking the 
student’s own cultural development, of serving himself alone; the 
teachers-college course, though not neglecting his own development, 
would chiefly aim to equip him specifically to pass on to young people 
what he has himself obtained, in so far as their age permits them to 
grasp it. 

The illustration has been from what might be called the “academic 
side” of teacher training. As one proceeds more toward the peda- 
gogical side (although it is all continuous; there is no boundary line), 
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one sees even less resemblance to old-line college subject matter. 
Everything that a college teaches is there; it is taught; but it is 
dwarfed by the larger amount of new, unacademic material. Here is, 
for instance, a part—only a part—of my outline in a course entitled 
“Composition and Language in the Elementary School:” 


COMPOSITION AS ORGANIZATION AND ADJUSTMENT (including both spoken and 
written language) 
Objectives of Composition as an elementary-school subject 
Uttering connected thought through speech 
Uttering connected thought through writing 
Receiving connected thought through listening 
The spirit of Composition in the school 
General self-realization and self-expression (not through language alone) 
Means other than language—music, dancing, drawing and painting, 
modeling and sculpture, etc. 
Physical accompaniments of language 
The spirit of the use of language by boys and girls 
Interested use for genuine self-expression 
Attitude of desire to excel in every respect in mastery of language. 
The class hour in Composition (stimuli; activities; technique) 
Stimuli to induce composition 
Social situations as stimuli 
The use of pictures as stimuli 
Activities—games, etc., of the Composition hour 
Imitating the teacher’s example of skillful usage 
Business conversation 
Social conversation 
Business writing 
Social writing 
Public speaking 
Criticism—the technique of developing critical appreciations of the use 
of language 
Having a sentence sense 


VOCABULARY 
The different vocabularies each person has 
Commanding the adequate word or phrase 
The use of dictionaries 
The use of a thesaurus 
Words according to frequency of use—by children and by adults, in speech 
and in writing 


SPEECH CORRECTNESS (adherence to conventional, established usage) 


Speech sounds and utterance 
The standard sounds of the English language 
Remediable defects of utterance 
Defects beyond remedy by the teacher 
Provincialisms, especially those of our locality 
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Pronunciations of words 
Standards of pronunciation 
Evolution of pronunciations of words 
Notable mispronunciations; their causes 
Intonation of phrases and sentences 
How to teach speech correctness (pedagogy; technique) 
Habits of correctness (how to form them) 
Imitating the teacher’s example of correctness 
Practice, under observation and criticism 
Games to develop habits 
Formal exercises to develop habits 
Grammar as an aid to forming correct habits 
Teaching pupils how to ascertain facts about what is correct in speech 
Use of the dictionary to inform one 
Use of formal grammar to inform one 


CORRECTNESS IN WRITING (adherence to conventional, established usage) 
Making written characters and words 
Handwriting 
Printing by hand 
Typewriting 
Printing with type 
MS. usage and requirements in certain schools and in the adult world 
Paragraphing a written discourse 
Spelling 
The philological background of English spelling 
Simplification of spelling 
Standards of spelling 
Fact and opinion regarding standards of spelling 
Notable misspellings; their causes 
How to teach pupils to spell 
History of the teaching of spelling 
Technique; methods in present-day good standing 
Known facts 
Opinions and suggestions 
Bibliography: Good books about teaching how to spell 
Textbooks in spelling, for use in schools 
Old textbooks 
Modern textbooks 
What words to teach in spelling 
Scientific studies of vocabularies and of relative difficulty to spell 
Usage of the textbooks regarding what words to spell and how to 
arrange them 
Phonetics as an aid in spelling 


A mere glance at the topics in such an outline shows beyond ques- 
tion that they constitute a very solid and respectable subject matter, 
and that this content is different from college content of the old-line 
sort and belongs to teacher training alone. 
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MEASURING THE RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 


There are two other points in the long list I am presenting of nota- 
ble differences between the subject-matter courses in teacher-training 
schools and academic colleges. The first of these is that teachers col- 
leges give to students an elaborate technique of how to test or meas- 
ure the results of teaching. Very substantial scientific material on 
this aspect of education has been worked out, as everybody knows; 
it is taught in teachers colleges alone in intimate contact with the 
subject matter with which it deals. 


HOW TO AVOID WASTE OF ENERGY 


The final point in this paper is that the good trainer of teachers 
always instructs in how to obtain desired results with the least possi- 
ble expenditure of effort. One of the great problems in modern 
teaching is how to do it and yet remain alive, for even in the best- 
equipped and best-organized schools the pressure on conscientious 
teachers is terrific. Cutting out waste motion is a part of every good 
teacher-training content course. Students must learn how to econo- 
mize their time and strength in every way which will not handicap 
them in the main purposes of teaching. There are hard ways to 
acquire, to organize, and to hold ready for use materials for the class- 
room, and there are easier ways. Sometimes the way ultimately 
easiest is at first the most exacting of effort. Systematic note tak- 
ing and note filing, systematic and effective study, and the subor- 
dination of incidental matters to essentials are of crucial importance 
in good teacher training and not much emphasized in colleges. Ma- 
terials must be assimilated so as to be readily available for use. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has attempted to differentiate teachers-college instruc- 
tion from old-line academic instruction in fifteen respects. Con- 
fessedly a part of the statements are put forth on a narrow basis. I 
believe they are accurate, but there is need of much more self-study 
within the teacher-training schools. Many of them, perhaps most, 
have not yet carefully analyzed their undertaking and are at present 
“muddling along,” partly conscious of their big work, but in many 
respects half-heartedly imitating the old-line college, and, as a whole, 
combining rather superficially, without integration, purely college 
endeavors with normal-school job-analysis methods of a very narrow 
sort. The differences from academic-college instruction which seem 
to be realized by the best instructors and the best teachers colleges I 
have in this paper set down as these: 
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1. Subject matter and methods of using it are inextricably blended, 
not separated into distinct courses. 


2. Subject-matter courses codérdinate accurately with courses in 
the formal department of education in leading every student to every 
block of content by two avenues, from different points of approach. 


3. Subject-matter courses are tinged throughout with a professional 
spirit, an enthusiasm for teaching, an urge toward the use of one’s 
knowledge to benefit mankind. 


4. Dynamics, not passive attainment, is the goal; therefore, every 
course is essentially a laboratory course, using apparatus and pro- 
ducing in students activity. 


5. The teachers college teaches more content, not less, than an 
academic college. It does not try to produce teachers by much meth- 
ods and little learning. It does, however, teach the sifting of knowl- 
edge to segregate what cannot be used directly with pupils. 


6. The teachers college turns away from narow specialization, with- 
in particular subject-matter fields, for a broad knowledge is better for 
a teacher than intense application to a small portion of a subject. 


7. It touches certain new fields, which are unacademic, but impor- 
tant in general education, and affiliates its other fields with them. 


8. It deals with the mental processes involved in learning, not 
merely with factual results, but does not slight the latter in attaining 
a grasp of the former. 


9. It utilizes what is known about the relative degree of usefulness 
in life and the relative degree of inherent difficulty in learning con- 
tained in each parcel of subject matter, and asserts and emphasizes 
content with reference to these matters. 


10. The arranging of knowledge with reference to how to use it 
with children has a bearing on the control of pupils in the classroom— 
the guidance and direction of their energies, which is a most impor- 
tant factor in teaching. An academic instructor knows nothing 
about this and cares nothing. 


11. A content course in a teachers college pays attention to the 
possible effect of various things on particular communities and par- 
ticular groups of adults, for the success of a teacher as a force in 
community life depends largely on his wisdom and tact in dealing 
with adults. 


12. It incorporates the personal manner and attractiveness of the 
students themselves, for the result sought will be a combination of 
personal with bookish qualities, not the latter alone. 
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18. Its bookish content—subject matter in the old-line sense—is to 
a large extent different from typical academic-college content, quite 
as substantial, and not less dignified and worthy of study. 

14. It instructs students regarding how to measure the results of 
teaching—a new and important field of knowledge which has not 
been taken into the academic college. 

15. It teaches systematization, for the ability to economize effort 
and time is an important part of success in the schoolroom. 














EDITORIALS 


THE PROCESSES OF NATURE 





In times like the twentieth century, when men in all the civilized 
countries of the world are in close touch by means of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and, more recently, the radio, and when newspapers are daily 
filled with news from all corners of the earth portraying the accom- 
plishments of man, we are likely to overlook our dependence on the 
laws of nature. The popular mind is apt under these conditions to 
come to an exaggerated view of the arbitrariness of human action. 
Errors in this direction are frequently discernible in the action of 
legislative bodies and of state and church executives. While these 
do not often go to the extreme of legislating the descent of man or 
that z, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter, shall 
be an even three instead of the awkward ratio 3.141592653589793238, 
etc. (it has been calculated to nearly eight hundred places), it is not 
unusual to find legislatures making laws and executives determining 
action that are as inevitably doomed to failure in execution as would 
have been the law making the value of + just equal to 3. When leg- 
islatures attempt by law enactment to “protect” the young child’s 
mind against the inroads of scientific truth and still permit railroads, 
the press, the wireless, and other means of inoculation to function 
in the state, it is not difficult to see that failure and loss of confidence 
lie ahead. The upholding of creeds by assertions of their truthful- 
ness or by the establishment of “universities” to support medieval 
ideas are good examples of what we have in mind; and acts of this kind 
are the best means we know to bring about grave injury to religion 
and to popular government. These and many other attempts of ma- 
jorities to fix upon society their own views and practices, however 
sincere the feelings and intentions behind them, are excellent exam- 
ples of the shortsightedness of the so-called “popular mind,” un- 
schooled by a thorough contact with nature’s universal laws. Any 
careful student of the Great War must conclude that this terrible dis- 
aster was itself a result of a mistaken view of man’s independence of 
nature’s laws. 

The prophylactic against gigantic blunders of this kind, as well as 
against the irreligion that many sincere souls fear much, is not less, 
but more, science. It would not be hard to show that the really substan- 
tial progress of our race is fundamentally rooted in a score or more 
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important discoveries of uniformities, or “laws,” of nature of which 
earlier man had been ignorant. These uniformities relate to human 
nature and to general biology as much as they do to the more purely 
physical phenomena, and their discoveries enable us to bring about the 
antecedent conditions which lead to the desired results—production 
of artificial heat, means of transportation, protection against disease 
and poverty and wretchedness, supply of food and of various home 
comforts, etc. The scientist who spends his life in attempts to verify 
and trace different laws of nature and to distinguish truth based on 
these verifiable laws from error due to overenthusiasm and ignorance 
comes gradually to a view of nature and to a feeling of security under 
its laws, to which he cannot add a “jot or tittle,” which is anything 
but irreligious and frivolous. He, above all, learns that to bring about 
anything that is of permanent value, we must first ascertain from 
nature what the facts are, and conform to them. Is it not an inter- 
esting lesson to us all to contemplate that in spite of our great political 
power and our numerous modern facilities, we cannot hasten the 
processes of nature in certain biological forms so much as to hatch a 
hen’s egg in two instead of three weeks? Nature takes her time, but 
her results are sure. Students of human nature could give us many 
just as good examples of how we must learn and follow the laws of 
human growth and behavior to effect certain desired benefits to hu- 
manity. 

Surely it is truth that shall make us free, and we could wish that all 
members of our great modern communities could be privileged to come 
more closely into contact with the laws of nature. 


CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 





The American Association of Teachers Colleges met in its tenth 
annual session at Washington, February 19 and 20, 1926. This asso- 
ciation, which had its first formal meeting in 1917 at the Kansas City 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, is the national organ- 
ization dealing with the problems of teacher training. It has ab- 
sorbed the activities of at least two very significant earlier associa- 
tions—the Council of Normal-School Presidents, which had its begin- 
ning in 1899, and the Department of Normal Schools, a part of the 
N. E. A., which had its beginning in about 1866. The growth of this 
Association of Teachers Colleges both in membership and in its activi- 
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ties during the last decade has been commensurate with the growth 
of teachers colleges during the same period. 

There were two major problems before the association for consid- 
eration at this meeting. One was the problem of standards, the other 
that of course and curriculum contents. The first culminated in the 
adoption of the standards presented by the committee on standards 
and surveys, of which President H. A. Brown was chairman. The 
second problem was presented in a paper by Professor Charles S. 
Pendleton, of Peabody College, and was further treated in papers by 
Dean Judd and Professor Charters, of the University of Chicago, and 
by Professor E. S. Evenden, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The importance of the work of the association at this meeting is 
realized in the action of the association in becoming its own standard- 
izing agency. Regardless of what imperfections may appear in the 
standards tentatively adopted, it is very significant that standards 
were adopted and that the association was very willing to set to work 
to perfect and adapt them to the schools for which they were formed. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the standards were, as suggested 
by one speaker, pretty largely borrowed from the North Central As- 
sociation and were there intended originally for another type of col- 
lege. Similarly, as observed by another speaker, it might be regretted 
that these standards dealt less than would be desirable with the fea- 
tures of teachers-college administration most vital to successful per- 
formance of the specific task of training teachers, and more with the 
things which could be the more easily taken hold of because they had 
already been somewhat clearly worked out by academic institutions. 
These other things will, no doubt, come later, as the commission, 
which President Brown’s report provided for, continues its studies 
of standards and surveys. It is perhaps better that they come slowly, 
for they are matters deserving, even requiring, the most exacting and 
painstaking study. On the whole, the meeting deserves to be classed 
as the most successful of the meetings of the association. It was an 
important event in the history of American teacher training. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CLASSROOM 





With this issue the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is beginning 
a direct service to teachers which we hope to be able to continue in 
many subsequent numbers. 

Charts, diagrams, outline maps, and pictures of various useful 
sorts are of great value to assist good instruction. Folded into this 
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number is the first of a miscellaneous series which we plan to present. 
It is meant, of course, to be taken out and attached when needed to 
the classroom wall. 

All the maps and diagrams of the forthcoming series are for sale 
separately at a small price by various departments in George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. An effort will be made to keep them 
permanently in stock. Attached to each is information concerning 
the price and the place where copies may be purchased. 














THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. By JOSEPH PETERSON, Professor of 
Psychology at George Peabody College for Teachers. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. Price, $2.16. 


This book is a very valuable and timely contribution to our understanding of 
the present intelligence-test movement. The author has given us a thoroughly 
adequate review of the general philosophic and psychologic setting of this new 
departure in the study of human nature. 

The first four chapters trace the early conceptions of intelligence: first, the 
primitive and common-sense views, and, secondly, the ideas of the early philos- 
ophers, particularly Plato and Aristotle and all those who bear philosophical kin- 
ship to them. The rise of associationism is traced and its influence on mental 
measurements shown. A modification of associationism through the researches 
of modern biology leads us directly to the study of individual differences under 
Francis Galton. Souls, ideas, and other such entities give way to empirical in- 
vestigation of individualities as units. 

The author, however, shows how the rising experimental psychology of Ger- 
many and of this country would have little to do with the study of individual dif- 
ferences. It remained for Alfred Binet, in France, through his work in “Individ- 
ual Psychology,” to develop the technique which eventuated in the tests of intelli- 
gence. Six chapters are given over to tracing the whole course of Binet’s work. 
The reviewer feels that the author is completely justified in devoting thus over 
half his space to the contributions of the founder of intelligence tests, for there is 
no gainsaying the fact that his contribution overshadows that of all others, al- 
though the roots of his own work lie in still earlier investigations. 

In the concluding chapter the writer reviews the conceptions of general intelli- 
gence now at hand. He shows that Binet himself held a very open mind concern- 
ing the innateness of intelligence. Furthermore, he was not convinced by any 
such formula or theory of general intelligence as the sort put forth by Spearman. 
Throughout Binet remained the empirical student of intelligence differences, both- 
ering himself but little with the philosophical or theoretical aspects of his findings. 
He opened the way for others to follow with more adequate and careful methods. 
But the chief results of his trail blazing still remain the landmarks by which the 
more patient students of to-day pursue their researches. 

Dr. Peterson is to be complimented upon this useful and thoroughgoing account 
of the testing movement. The book is well written and well documented; it shows 
an excellent, balanced appreciation both of the past contributions and of the un- 
solved problems of intelligence measurement. KIMBALL YOUNG. 


University of Oregon. 


Creative Youth. By HuGHES MEARNS. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. Pp. xv +234. Price, $2.50. 


A spirited and sane interpretation of the most constructive side of modern Eng- 
lish teaching. If it does not present the average achievement of the famous Lin- 
coln School (some critics seem to doubt this fact), it at least presents an ideal— 


an ideal which is here expressed, we believe, for the first time in a lengthy and 
well-written book. B. R. 
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James K. Polk, A Political Biography. By EUGENE IRvING McCormac (Univer- 
sity of California). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1922. Pp. 
x+ 746. Price, $6. 


Mr. McCormac takes up a heretofore neglected statesman and makes a hero of 
him. James K. Polk’s name is not found in the list of titles in the two standard 
sets of American biographies. He apparently was not considered of sufficient 
importance. In 1844, after the nomination, the people asked, “Who is Polk?” yet, 
according to Mr. McCormac, Polk was then neither unknown nor inexperienced 
in national affairs. The author points out that Polk extended our national boun- 
daries to the Pacific Ocean and determined the political destinies of the future 
population of the vast area lying west of the Louisiana Purchase. The Demo- 
cratic party which elected Polk in 1844 had an ambitious program, and to Polk 
came the honor of completing the annexation of Texas and directing our national 
affairs during the war with Mexico. The volume is of interest because of the 
treatment of the expansion and its connection with slavery and the war with Mex- 
ico. The volume deals mainly with Polk’s political career and his relation to the 
problems of his time. i 


Scientific Method in Education. By WILLIAM CLARK TrRowW (University of Cin- 
cinnati). Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xii+ 159. Price, $1.20. 


A valuable little book. Much broader, more philosophical, and less in the con- 
ventional mold than one would expect. Fine reading for seminars training ad- 
vanced students. Not at all a mere “tests and measurements” manual. We rec- 
ommend it. 


America’s Need for Education. By CALVIN CooLIDGeE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925. (Riverside Educational Monographs.) Pp. viii+ 87. Price, $0.80. 
Seven writings and addresses by the President. 


History of America. By CARL RUSSELL FisH (University of Wisconsin). Cin- 
cinnati: American Book Co., 1925. Pp. 570+ lix. Price, $1.92. 


Professor Fish realizes that a serious problem confronts the writer of a text- 
book in American history. More things are to be taught, new developments are 
to be traced; yet the student’s power has not increased nor is the school time 
allotted to history materially lengthened. He attempts to solve the difficulty by 
the use of generalization and elimination. This method is not new. Other writ- 
ers of texts have had the same difficulty and have tried the same solution. His 
book, therefore, does not differ very much from some other high-school texts 
which have appeared in recent years. The book is well organized. Attention is 
given to changes in industry and the effect of these changes on political and social 
conditions. The illustrations are well chosen and add to the interest of the story 
presented. Each chapter is followed by suggestive questions and selected read- 
ings. P.P. W. 


Roads to Social Peace. By EDWARD ALSWoRTH Ross (University of Wisconsin). 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1924. Pp. 133. 


Five stimulating, thoughtful addresses analyzing situations which at present 
disturb the social peace of the nation—sectionalism, friction among nationalities, 
class struggle, and town-country conflict. 
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A School History of Tennessee. By S. E. Scates (West Tennessee State Normal 
School). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xii + 395. 


The author of this book has brought the history of Tennessee within the grasp 
of the sixth-grade pupil. He follows important principles of grading history and 
avoids generalizations beyond the grasp of children. He carefully selects his 
material and includes only the important movements, personages, and events. 
Those selected are treated with sufficient detail to bring out their importance and 
to add to the interest of the story. The pioneer type, with his influence on Amer- 
ican ideals as well as on the history of Tennessee, is portrayed in an interesting 
manner. James Robertson, Daniel Boone, John Sevier, Andrew Jackson, and oth- 
ers are selected to illustrate the spirit of the frontier. The problem of govern- 
ment on the frontier he discusses briefly, but connects it with outstanding person- 
ages and concrete problems and so avoids abstractions. This brief volume is not 
only of value for Tennessee history, but also contains interesting material for use 
in the teaching of American history in the junior high school. P. P. W. 


Frontier Law. By WILLIAM J. MCCONNELL and Howarp R. Driccs (New York 
University). Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. xii +233. Price, 
$1.20. 


In the “Pioneer Life Series” Professor Driggs is bringing out remarkable first- 
hand accounts of the pioneer days of the Western Frontier, told, under his edito- 
rial direction, by actual participants—men and women now, of course, of advanced 
age. 

William J. McConnell, one of the first United States Senators from Idaho and 
later Governor of that state, in the present volume tells true stories of sixty-odd 
years ago which are far more appealing than fiction. Indian fighting, mining, 
packing supplies by mule train, the pony express, desperadoes everywhere (even 
in political office), vigilantes, bogus gold dust, frontier justice—we challenge even 
staid adults to lay the book down half read. Gc. a.2 


The Constitution of Our Country. By FRANK A. REXFORD and CLARA L. CARSON. 
Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1924. Pp. xx +186. Price, $0.76. 


To help the young citizen to understand his country. A little textbook for live, 
observing boys and girls. Attractive, well arranged, copiously illustrated. 


Fiber and Finish. By E. E. Dopp. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. x +196. 


A delightful, helpful textbook—preferably, we should say, for the junior high 
school—on the development of a serviceable personality. Self-realization and self- 
expression. Valuable in the new directly social endeavors of the school. C.S. P. 


Modern Mathematics. By RALEIGH SCHORLING and JOHN R. CLARK. Yonkers: 
World Book Co., 1924. For seventh grade, pp. xv + 256; for eighth grade, 
xvii + 254. 


Books that must be seen to be fully appreciated. I wish I had studied math- 
ematics this way. The situations are always real, the problems the kind I want 
to find answers for—for example, the real volume of an ice-cream cone. And the 
recreational sections—exclusive in this mathematics series, for who has dared have 
fun with figures before?—are joyous exercises, “just for fun.” The problem of 
the ten cats in the magic circle will start another “puzzle craze” if we don’t 
watch out! H. A. W. 
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History of Economic Progress in the United States. By WALTER W. JENNINGS 
(University of Kentucky). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. 
xvi+ 819. Price, $4.50. 


A survey of economic progress in the United States is no small task. Professor 
Jennings displays both scholarship and industry in giving us this valuable work. 
His point of view is stimulating. He avoids overemphasis of the military and 
political side of history and shows the close relation between industrial and polit- 
ical movements. In his preface he tells us that economic history is neither mate- 
rialism nor the economic interpretation of history. He does not attempt to ex- 
plain everything in terms of dollars and cents. Economic history he defines as 
“the analysis and explanation of causal relationship.” He notes that these do not 
work alone, but with political, social, religious, and racial factors. His conclu- 
sions are well supported by a mass of carefully prepared statistics. The book is 
to serve as an introduction to economics for university students and general read- 
ers, but the specialist can turn to it for valuable information on important topics 
in connection with economic history. FP. P. W. 


Out in the Kitchen. By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1925. Pp. x +133. Price, $0.70. 


Easy reading about familiar things for John, who lives in the city and has 
never seen a cow, and Betty, who lives in the country and has never ridden in a 
street car—both of them, however, living in a house with a kitchen. These in- 
habitants of kitchen land—the utensils—are delightfully talkative. Splendid for 
daddy or mamma to read just before little ears are placed upon the pillows for 
the night. Personally tested in this respect by the reviewer. H. A. W. 
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Copyright 1924 


By THOMAS ALEXANDER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and CHARLES MADISON 
SARRATT, Vanderbilt University. 


Primary Book, 80c 
Intermediate Book, 92c 
Advanced Book, 96c 
Teachers’ Manual, 75c 
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nite levels of achievement, shows 
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WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


Suppose you asked us the above ques- 
tion—here’s our answer: 

35 of 50 recent Million-Dollar High 
Schools bought Sheldon Furniture. 

In the South recent Sheldon jobs in- 
clude the Peabody Demonstration School, 
Mobile’s New Million-Dollar High School, 
The Anatomy Building at the University 
of Tennessee, and The Louisiana State 
University Chemistry Building. 
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Studies in World 
Geography 


An Elementary World Study 
Price, 60c, postpaid 


The forty lessons in the Ridgley- 
Ekblaw-Dillon “Studies in World Geog- 
raphy” give ample work for a year’s 
study, following Home Geography. 


They give an elementary study of the 
world by regions in as large units as can 
be found. 


The activities of the peoples of widely 
separated regions are shown in sharp 
contrast. 

This process of studying the different 
modes of living and general activities of 
peoples around the world leads the pupil 
to understand the effect of geographical 
environment upon human life. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
NorMAL, ILLINOIS 











The Recognition 
of Merit 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public 
schools of the country is striking evidence of the merits 
of the system. 


On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had been 
adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of 94.94 per 
cent of the cities and towns whose high schools teach 
shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand systems in the 
public schools of the United States is indicated by the 


accompanying map and graph. 
~~ 
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Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the high schools of the country, because 
it has been found, after investigation and experiment, to 
be the system of 

“greatest good to the greatest number” 
A trial in your school will convince you 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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A History of Minnesota. By WILLIAM WATTS FOLWELL (University of Minne- 
sota). St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1921. Pp. xvii + 533. 


This is the first installment of a four-volume history of Minnesota. It is a 
scholarly work, yet tells the story in a form that can be appreciated and under- 
stood by the general reader. Mr. Folwell understands the great Northwest and 
is well equipped for the writing of such a history. For fifteen years he was 
president of the University of Minnesota, and for twenty-three years more he 
was librarian and professor of political science. In this volume the writer records 
the early history of Minnesota. He gives considerable space to the fur traders, 
the explorers, and the missionaries. In later chapters he takes up the territorial 
politics and preparation for statehood. His conclusions are supported by docu- 
mentary citations. The treatment is comprehensive, and the work deserves a 
place among the best state histories. ye. We 


The Junior-College Movement. By LEONARD V. Koos (University of Minnesota). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. xii + 436. Price, $2.40. 


A comprehensive and scholarly consideration of the junior-college movement, 
based on an exhaustive scientific study carried on by the writer. Among the many 
interesting topics are: the special functions of the junior college, the trend of reor- 
ganization in higher education, the evaluation of the different types of junior col- 
leges, the 6-4-4 plan of organization, the consideration of problems of location and 
maintenance, etc. This book is a very valuable source of information for those 
interested either in the trends of present-day education or immediately in the or- 
ganization, control, and management of prospective junior colleges. W. W. C. 








National Education Handbook Series 


Handbook of Suggestions and Course of Study for Subnormal Children 
By MOSSIE D. HOLMES 
Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, in Collaboration 


Introduction by HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph.D. 


Director, Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, 
Youngstown Public Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 





This is an opportune book. It comes just as many of the states are passing laws and 
making appropriations for the education of handicapped children. 

The plan of procedure has been four years in the making, and is the work of teachers 
and supervisors in an unprejudiced attitude, studying the abilities of five hundred sub- 
normal children, trying out a proposed course, revising, cutting, and adding to, as these 
children were able to accomplish the work; so that it is built on actual accomplishment 
of subnormal children. The plan is that of the project. 

The book contains provision for classification, daily programs, special reports to par- 
ents, plans for academic work suitable for subnormal children, methods of teaching, lists 
of suitable textbooks and supplementary books, lists of helpful books for teachers, studies 
in projects, plans for health education, citizenship training, and INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
such as basketry, raffia work, weaving, paper construction, carpentry, cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, etc., with detailed instructions for making many valuable articles. Care- 
fully worked-out practical lists of equipment, such as tools and working materials, are 


given. 
Price, $1.50 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 























The Administration of Consolidated 
and Village Schools 


By 
JOHN C. ALMACK and JAMES F. BURSCH 
Stanford University Oregon Agricultural College 


The authors have taken this relatively new problem, the organization 
and administration of village and consolidated schools, and have made a 
“job-analysis” study of it. Concrete illustrations and details have been 
brought in where the importance or the novelty of the problems seemed to 
warrant them. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under one management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. The largest of the Fisk 
Agencies. Recently doubled its space. 
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